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IIL—KING LEAR: A STUDY OF SHAKSPERE’S 
DRAMATIC METHOD. 


As, during these Christmas days,' I have sunk myself in the 
study of King Lear, I have felt that in the time itself, which 
you have given me, there is some fitness of coincidence. It 


was in the Christmas days of 1606 that Shakspere was busy 
with the preparation of his play for the stage. It was on the 
night after Christmas that the poet saw his play produced for 
the first time, produced before King and Court, in the palace 
of Whitehall. That night marks, at all events, an important 
epoch in the life of Shakspere. And, if Shelley was right 
when he called King Lear “the most perfect specimen of 
dramatic poetry existing in the world,” then that evening in 
Whitehall, 287 years ago, marks not only the culminating 
point of Shakspere’s career but also the culminating point in 
the poetical achievement of mankind. 

Those words of Shelley, however, betray a confusion of 
critical thought that, among poets acting as critics, is not 
unusual. The Lear cannot, I think, be reckoned as the most 
perfect dramatic work of Shakspere, or of the world, except 
in the sense that it represents the result of the greatest intel- 
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lectual force, in the overcoming of the greatest practical difti- 
culty. Now critics that are themselves poets, critics that have 
essayed the difficulty of creating and composing, are too apt 
to confound the sense of difficulty overcome with the sense of 
beauty in the work of art itself. This perception of difficulty, 
and this delight in seeing difficulty surmounted, are, indeed, a 
condition of all sympathetic criticism. We cannot do justice 
to the skill of a painter unless we know enough of painting to 
understand how hard that figure was to draw, how almost 
impossible of attainment was this particular harmony of color. 
It is so especially in music ; it is so, in the highest degree, 
in poetry. Yet, after all, the beauty of the work itself may 
be greater, when the effect is simpler and the difficulty of the 
achievement less immense. This, I think, is the truth that 
Shelley failed to see. The Lear, as masterpiece of dramatic 
art, cannot rank with the Agamemnon and the Oedipus and 
the Othello. Yet, even as compared with work more perfect 
than itself in artistic impression, it rises above all in the 
technical difficulty of its construction, and in the technical skill 
that was needed to conquer and control the material. 

That difficulty lay, of course, in the fusion of two separate 
streams of action into one artistic unity. This was the definite 
problem that, long before 1606, had begun to fascinate the 
mind of Shakspere. He felt himself weary, as it were, of the 
close and narrow movement of the single action. He began 
a series of experiments as to the various ways of introducing 
a subordinate action and of combining it with the main one. 
In these experiments, always seeking for some novelty of 
arrangement, he varies much in the degree of his success. In 
Twelfth Night, for example, the fusion of the two stories was 
crude and imperfect, a fusion purely external and inorganic. 
In the Merchant of Venice, the fusion was ingenious and 
artistic, but still somewhat loose. But in the Lear, combining 
the results of all his experiments, he was at last successful in 
so fusing two separate streams of action as to produce a real 
unity of movement and effect, an union so vital, so complete, 
so indissoluble as, in this sense, to make the play what Shelley 
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called it, “ the most perfect specimen of dramatic poetry existing 
in the world.” 

The two stories that Shakspere undertook to fuse together 
in his Lear came, as you know, from sources altogether 
different. They belonged to regions of historical imagination 
that were as far as they could be aloof from each other. Thus, 
it was only by some accident of his reading, by some happy 
perception of the fitness of the two separate stories for combi- 
nation, by the deliberate action of his judgment and his will, 
that the two streams of events ran together in his imagination. 
The story of Lear and his three daughters came from the vast 
entanglement of Celtic myth which attached itself to the 
legend of Celtic kings, reigning in ancient Britain. But the 
story of Gloucester and his two sons came from the second 
book of Sidney’s Arcadia, as legend of an ancient king of 
Paphlagonia. In the one story, there was the father deceived 
in the character of his daughters, and finding love only in that 
one whose love he had denied and spurned. In the other 
story, there was the father, deceived in the character of his 
sons, and finding allegiance and affection only in him that he 
had sought to destroy as assassin and parricide. Thus, in the 
two stories, along with their antithetical difference, there was 
an almost artificial symmetry of plan and movement. And 
so, in the mind of the poet, at some happy moment of’ stimu- 
lated creative power, the two stories, coming from regions and 
times so different, and so completely independent, flashed 
together, as capable of so supplementing each other, as to 
merge in one great movement of tragical emotion. 

In the fusion of the two stories, King Lear, of course, was 
to stand in antithesis to the Earl of Gloucester, and the re- 
lations between Lear and his daughters were to be paired off 
with the relations between Gloucester and his sons. But, in 
thus coupling the two stories, so as to make them run together, 
Shakspere made one contrast of deep dramatic significance. 
The story of Lear was so presented as to bring the virtuous 
character of Cordelia into the highest predominance of effect ; 
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but the story of Gloucester was so turned as to give that pre- 
dominance to the vicious character of Edmund. Thus, in the 
construction of the double drama, it is the conflict between the 
good influence of Cordelia and the evil influence of Edmund 
that creates the tragic situation and leads to the sublime horrors 
of the catastrophe. If Regan, for example, had been as heroine 
paired off with Edmund as hero, or if Edgar, the good son, 
had been paired off with Cordelia, the good daughter, the 
movement of the drama would have been enfeebled, and the 
ineffable pathos of the tragedy have been lost. It is, therefore, 
in the organic contrast between the characters of Cordelia and 
Edmund that the double tragedy of Lear and Gloucester 
reaches its highest effect. 

In the tragedy of Lear’s fate it is the action of Cordelia that 
determines the main movement of the drama. It was the 
apparent coldness and the bluntness of her speech and manner 
that impelled her father to his folly. It was her strong will 
and her heroic sense of duty and affection that came to his 
succor. It was her exquisite tenderness of love that soothed 
him in his madness and restored him to reason. And yet, for 
a character of such profound importance the delineation that 
Shakspere bestows upon it is singularly succinct. Cordelia is 
seldom upon the stage, and she says very little. In scale of 
dramatic development, speaking only 115 verses, she stands 
as 25th among the heroines of the Shaksperian dramas, the 
lowest of all. She is portrayed, with infinite skill, rather by 
a series of hints for our imagination than by many details of 
portraiture. She was the youngest of Lear’s three daughters, 
and, as such, the special pet and darling of her father. With- 
out a mother to guide her, she had been thrown under the 
influence of her elder sisters, and had been forced even in 
childhood to watch their ways and to understand their 
characters. As so often happens in family-life, in the great 
conservative movement of nature, she had found in those 
sisters not models to imitate, but special forms of depravity to 
shun. Receiving no love from them, unblinded by any 
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glamour of affection, she had discovered in girlhood the feeble- 
ness and viciousness of her sisters’ characters. And this dis- 
covery, as was natural, had tended to give undue emphasis to 
her own peculiarities of mind and temper. Were it not for 
this movement of reaction, as modern science has proved, all 
types of the family and of individual life would go from worse 
to worse in ever deepening decadence. This was the cause of 
that astounding unlikeness between Cordelia and her sisters 
which so amazed all that knew them (rv. 3, 35). As they 
were wily and treacherous, devoid of all sense of truth, so she 
tended to become, even to excess, truthful and blunt. As they 
were selfish and sensual, devoid of all natural affection, so in 
reaction against them, she lived only to do her duty, in abso- 
lute purity of spirit. 

This difference was, in Shakspere’s conception, manifest even 
in physical appearance and in manner. As against the splendid 
and sensuous beauty of her sisters, the beauty of Cordelia was 
gentle and refined and unobtrusive. (She was, according to 
stage tradition, blue-eyed, rv. 3, 30.) Her clear, honest eyes 
showed at once the purity of her soul and the keen penetration 
of her intellect, rv. 3,22. Her complexion was delicate. Her 
lips were full and soft, instinct with expression. In times of 
deepest distress, at the slightest touch of kindness, even while 
her eyes were full of tears, her lips by their tender smile could 
evince gratitude and affection. 


“Those happy smilets 
That played on her ripe lips seemed not to know 
What guests were in her eyes.” tv. 3, 18. 


As deepest indication, however, of the refinement and noble 
purity of her nature, a test almost infallible, there was the 
perfect charm of her voice, free from self-assertion and falseness 
of key. 


“A voice . . . . ever soft, 
Gentle and low, an excellent thing in woman.” _ v. 3, 272. 
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This physical nature of the woman was used by Shakspere 
as the direct expression of her intellectual qualities. She was, 
to a great extent, devoid of that easy social tact and of that 
power of fascination which Shakspere has recognized in Viola, 
for example, or in Portia, as the supreme grace of womanhood, 
She was too blunt, too outspoken, too disdainful of easy pro- 
fessions and conventionalities. This fault, rising at times to 
ruthless indiseretion, brought on her those calamities of life 
which in Shakspere’s world, as in the real world, are more 
often the result of simple indiscretion than of actual vice. But 
apart from this one fault of mind, she had an intense penetra- 
tion of intellectual insight, and a perfect knowledge of human 
character. Even as a child, she had reached, for example, a 
correct judgment of her sisters, foreseeing, even before evil 
came, their fatal tendency toward evil. Her father’s character 
also she knew so perfectly as to make it the more blameworthy 
in her that she did not choose to yield to him in small matters, 
to humor him and keep him from follies. So, of all the men 
that were about her in the daily life of the court, she had 
formed her true judgment. She understood and prized the 
rough loyalty of the Duke of Kent. She knew how to win 
the vacillating Earl of Gloucester to her father’s support. She 
recognized from the beginning the difference between the utter 
vileness of the Duke of Cornwall and the half-good that was 
latent in the Duke of Albany. Even of her own strange 
character, of its faults as well as its virtues, she had perfect 
knowledge, that self-knowledge, highest and rarest of all 
(1. 1, 224). The same infallible good sense is seen in her way 
of managing her husband, and in all the steps that she took to 
succor and save her father. Her talk, for example, with the 
physician, to whose care she commits her father, and all the 
means she employs to clear away the clouds from her father’s 
intellect are full of practical wisdom. In every crisis of her 
fate, she is cool and sagacious, never flurried, never losing 
self-control. This was the quality of mind that impressed all 
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that had to deal with her. It was summed up in the admiring 
words of the Duke of Kent. 


“She thinks justly and speaks most rightly.” 1. 1, 183. 


The moral nature of Cordelia has been, in part, 2'ready 
revealed. Those qualities of soul that impress us most are 
her passionate love of truth and her inflexible sense of duty. 
Her faults are faults rather of manner than of heart, faults 
due to her disgust at her sisters’ baseness. But her virtues 
are the highest that can exist in the human soul. And they 
give her, in all the entanglements of her life, a sublime courage. 
Remember, for example, the modest coolness of resolution with 
which she forced her father, amid all his railing and raving, to 
vindicate the purity of her maidenly honor (1.1, 223). Think, 
also, of the queenly dignity with which she received her rejec- 
tion in marriage by the Duke of Burgundy. So, the intrepid 
resolution with which she leads her army into England, to 
rescue her father, and the serene fortitude with which, when 
captured and led off to death, she sustains her father’s courage. 
In moral nature, as in mental quality, she is entirely heroic. 

But, if this were all, there would still be in Cordelia’s char- 
acter a certain hardness and coldness. It is here, I think, that 
Shakspere reveals the full grandeur of his conception of femi- 
nine character. This woman, so conspicuous for bluntness of 
speech, for firmness of conscience, for courage and self-control 
and fortitude, is in reality, under the mask of her reticence, 
the tenderest and sweetest and most loving of women. So far 
from being hard by nature, she is tender and affectionate. So 
far from being cold of heart, she is capable of the most ardent 
and passionate emotion. This warmth of Cordelia’s emotional 
nature is first revealed in her vehement scorn and indignation 
at her sisters’ wickedness. But it comes to light chiefly in 
her life-long devotion to her foolish old father. Driven away 
from him by his insults and curses, she remembers him only 
with the tenderest love; and giving up the peace and calm of 
her own happy life, she devotes herself to her father’s salva- 
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tion. She forgets his follies and his crime in her sense of his 
everwhelming sorrows. She comes like an angel, out of her 
own world, to seek him and to save him. The scene in which, 
with tender word and loving caress, she wins him back to 
reason, is perhaps the highest effect ever reached of pure 
pathos. It is in two ways a triumph of Shakspere’s art. 
By combining Cordelia’s force of intellect with her ardor of 
emotion, he raises her words into unsurpassable eloquence. 
And by combining her loftiness of moral uature with her 
infinite tenderness of heart, he creates for poetry the highest 
type of complete womanhood. 

As the story of Lear hinges upon the character and con- 
duct of Cordelia, so the story of Gloucester hinges upon the 
character and conduct of Edmund. And thus, in artistic 
composition, over against the sublime beauty of Cordelia’s 
virtues there stands the brilliant and fascinating depravity 
of Edmund. 

In scale of delineation, Edmund speaking 312 lines, takes 
more than twice the part of Cordelia (115). In this he stands, 
however, only as 33rd among Shakspere’s heroes, his men, as 
a rule, talking far more than his women. Within these limits, 
about one-third of the space allowed to Iago, the character of 
Edmund is portrayed with splendid precision of touch. His 
person, the physical basis of his villainies, is far more attrac- 
tive than Iago’s. The son of a beautiful mother, he has in 
himself that perfection of manly beauty which wins the confi- 
dence of men and exercises seduction upon women. He prides 
himself upon his manly figure and the solidity and strength of 
his well-trained body (1. 7,7). A soldier from early youth, 
he bore himself with all the dash and splendor of success in 
his profession. Bold, enterprising, unscrupulous, he took, in 
spite of his base birth, a conspicuous place at Lear’s court. 
Men liked and admired him, and women recognized in him 
at once, as Goneril phrases it, “a man to whom women’s 
services are due” (iv. 2, 26). The jealous Regan, remember- 
ing certain scenes of her own in dark corners, gives a lively 
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sketch of his promptness and audacity in love-making (Iv. 
5, 25). 

Scams quality, if not so solid and discreet as Iago, 
he was more showy and brilliant. His quickness of intelli- 
gence and his quickness of decision marked him, as always, 
for a great soldier. At every stage of his career, he seized 
with marvellous rapidity the situation that was before him, 
and turned it with unfailing skill to his own advantage. He 
was free from all superstition, from all reverence, full of scorn 
for the follies and weaknesses of the people around him (1. 
2, 113-127). As he had spent his life in soldiering, he dis- 
played at once, when raised to command, the power to control 
men and to arrange campaigns. In the field, all his move- 
ments were full of purpose and energy, and all his plans were 
successful. And even outside of his profession, as with the 
great Marlborough, whom Shakspere seems to have antici- 
pated in creating Edmund, his power of flattering the men or 
the women that he wished to use, and his power of simulation 
and dissimulation rose to the highest limit of intellectual force. 
As part of his means of deception, he was full of fine senti- 
ments, a sort of Joseph Surface in his high talk of honor and 
principle (1m. 5, 25 and v. 1, 14). But even when he was 
speaking, so far as he could speak, honestly, he was master of 
a brilliant eloquence (1. 2, 1-22). Over against this manifold 
force of intellect, there was, however, one intellectual fault 
in Edmund, the fault that for the safety of human society is 
almost always found in men so clever and so wicked. He 
was himself so devoid of real feeling, so incapable of real 
affection, as to be unable to make the right estimate for their 
existence and their power in others. To him, for example, 
love was only a flattery of the senses, and, in seducing Regan 
and Goneril, he saw in them, with their wild passions and 
fierce jealousies, only pawns in the game of his own ambition. 
In making love to both, he had no real love for either. But, 
in playing this game, he forgot that the passion of love, which 
meant so little to him, might be to them a terrible reality. 
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And thus, in sheer abuse and disdein of love, he brought 
upon himself, through the love of these women for him, the 
turn of fortune that crushed him. It was only as he lay 
dying, in the utter collapse of all his ambitious schemes, that 
the true significance and power of love, as the supreme conso- P 
lation of human life, flashed itself into his soul (v. 3, 240). 
| He had failed in all else, but he died calm and almost jubi- 
; lant, in remembering how greatly he had been loved. In this 


one speech of the dying bastard, Shakspere has revealed to us ‘ 
how much of the heroic was involved in his conception of 
Edmund as hero of the tragedy. 

i The story of Lear as developed by the action of Cordelia, 
{ and the story of Gloucester, as developed by the action of 
Edmund, had each, by itself and in itself, fine elements of 
tragical interest. Yet, from Shakspere’s point of view, the 
story of Lear, as it stood in the old books, was manifestly in- 
capable of being converted, as a separate action, into a drama. 
For this, as I think, the reason is obvious. The story of 
King Lear by itself, after the division of his kingdom and his 
quarrel with Cordelia, events that occur in the Ist scene of 
the Ist Act, is only a psychological study. It gives the results 
of an action, but not the action itself. It is the picture of an 
old man of splendid, but disordered intellect, sinking stage 
after stage, by reason of one deed of surpassing folly and 
cruelty, into hopeless ruin of fortune, into madness and death. 
As a study of psychological condition, it does not represent 
the rise and progress of the dramatic emotion, and it does not 
give the culmination of that emotion in any decisive deed. In 
fact, after the fatal folly of laying down his royal power and 
driving Cordelia from him, Lear is incapable of any action 
at all. He is simply driven, by force of circumstances, as the 
result of the action already done, into deeper and deeper depths 
of humiliation and misery. In itself, therefore, the pitiful story 
of the mad king, after the Ist scene of the Ist Act, was, as 
Shakspere rightly saw, devoid of the true dramatic quality, 
and incapable of shaping itself into a real drama. This was 
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the reason that led him, as I think, to supplement the story of 
Lear and Cordelia by the story of Gloucester and Edmund. 
This happy combination of the two stories, on a plan never 
elsewhere attempted, produced the amazing grandeur of the 
result. For the story of Edmund had in itself just what the 
story of Lear lacked, the definite dramatic emotion and the 
definite dramatic action. It was capable, therefore, of ab- 
sorbing into itself the story of Lear’s calamities, and of carry- 
ing it along with itself to a dramatic conclusion. As the 
result of this fusion, it is the study of Lear’s character and 
the picture of his mental decay that form the pathos and the 
vital charm of the poem ; but it is the passion and the action 
of Edmund, the rise and downfall of his fortunes, that supply 
the form of the drama and its dramatic movement. 

Such was, I think, Shakspere’s reason for combining the 
action of the Edmund-tragedy with the action of Lear and 
Cordelia. It was a reason that grew out of his consummate 
knowledge of construction ; and, in the details and method of 
that construction, it led to the highest achievement of con- 
structive skill that the art of poetry has ever reached. This 
may be seen even in his manner of bringing together the 
characters of the two stories. In adding the new action to the 
old action, he added a group of three essential characters, 
belonging to the Edmund-story, to the ten essential characters 
belonging to the Lear-story. But in the handling of these 
thirteen characters, the mode of interaction is so ingenious that 
it is no longer possible to separate them into two groups. Each 
character is made essential to the movement of both plots. 
Thus, for example, the fate of Lear is made dependent on the 
action of Gloucester’s two sons ; and, in like manner, the fate 
of Edmund is brought about by the action of Lear’s daughters. 
In this thorough fusion of the two separate groups of characters 
into one group, that is henceforth inseparable, there is the first 
evidence of the constructive plan that Shakspere has followed 
in building up the play. 
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The same skill is shown, in the next place, in the 
arrangement and sequence of the separate scenes. In this point, 
as compared with the drama of single action, the drama of 
double action is, of course, far more complicated and difficult ; 
and it is in watching the method used by Shakspere in sus- 
taining the movement of each story unbroken that we gain the 
most amazing sense of his intellectual power. The entire action 
of the Lear works itself out in one hundred and three scenes. 
Of these, there are forty-two (42) that may be said to belong 
to the movement of the Lear-tragedy and twenty-nine (29) 
that belong to the movement of the Edmund-tragedy, taken 
separately. And, finally, in order to unite the movement of 
the two tragedies, there are thirty-two (32) scenes that serve 
as links between the two actions. These link-scenes, if there 
were time to examine and interpret their double significance, 
would show themselves to be the poet’s most wonderful 
achievement in dramatic art. Consider, for example, the 25th 
scene, 11. 1, 1-13, when Edmund learns from Curan that 
Cornwall is coming to seek the alliance of the Earl of 
Gloucester ; or, still better, the 30th scene, 1. 1, 86-122 when 
Edmund’s father succeeds in persuading the Duke of Cornwall 
to take his bastard son into his service. Such scenes are almost 
peculiar to the art of Shakspere. They belong equally to the 
movement of both plots. They throb, as it were, with the 
double life of both dramas. If any one of these link-scenes 
were missing from its place, the whole construction would 
tumble at once into disorder and incoherence. And yet, in all 
the artfulness of this intricate combination, Shakspere never 
fails to fill each scene to the very brim with sharp delineation 
of character and with vehemence of passion. It is, I think, 
in this union of the most perfect art with the highest emotionai 
power that the dramatic genius of Shakspere rises above 
rivalry. 

Finally, in order to seize the full method of Shakspere’s 
combination, each of the two separate actions must be con- 
sidered by itself, in the nature of its own dramatic emotion 
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and in the attainment of its own climax. Here again, each 
drama has its own life, its own movement, its own ethical 
significance, its own dramatic problem. And here again, 
Shakspere has found a way, outside of all precedent and of 
all comparison, to fuse the two actions together, and to com- 
bine them into a definite unity of movement and catastrophe. 

In the tragedy of Edmund’s fate, if considered by itself, 
all is simple and definite and regular. It has a movement of 
action that flows from a simple and natural dramatic emotion. 
It presents in regular sequence all the five stages of the Aris- 
totelean scheme. Each of the five (5) parts of the dramatic 
movement is present in its regular place and in its normal 
proportions. The dramatic emotion reveals itself, of course, 
in the climax-scene of the tragedy. It stands in the very 
centre of composition, in the middle of the 3rd act, in the 
50th scene, m1. 3, 21-25. The young bastard, partly from a 
natural feeling of indignation at seeing his mother put to 
shame and his own base birth made a bar to his career, and 
partly from the natural eagerness to push himself in the 
world, has yielded to the temptation of ruining his legitimate 
brother and of usurping his place in his father’s affection. 
In this state of mind, after his brother has been outlawed, he 
learns from his father the secret that puts his father’s life and 
estate in his power. If now he join with his father in restor- 
ing Lear to his throne, he can save his father from peril, and 
bring peace and order into the kingdom. If he betray his 
father’s plans to the Duke of Cornwall, he can have him put 
to death as a traitor, and himself, in spite of his base birth, 
made earl in his father’s place. The dramatic situation is 
admirable. The dramatic problem is clear and definite. The 
dramatic emotion is simple in its nature and powerful in its 
action. Edmund decides, of course, to betray his father, and 
to take the earldom as the prize of his treachery, and the 
stepping-stone of his enormous ambition. This is the decision 
that the climax brings about, as the inevitable result of the 
situation ; and it is from this climax-scene that all the later 
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movement of the tragedy, up to the moment of Edmund’s 
death, is evolved. Thus, in construction, the tragedy of 
Edmund is perfectly regular and perfectly complete. It rises 
to a climax preceded by 1702 verses; it sinks to a catastrophe 
preceded by 1516 verses. If taken by itself, it would be a 
tragedy on the general plan of Macbeth, and would give a 
picture, almost as powerful, of the growth and culmination 
and consequences of a selfish and criminal ambition. 

But now, in order to combine the tragedy of Edmund’s 
career with the more awful tragedy of Lear’s doom, Shakspere 
has used the one only as the means of revealing the other. 
The character of Edmund is to be subordinated to the character 
of Lear ; the emotion and the action of Edmund are to be em- 
ployed only to make plain to us the results of Lear’s emotion 
and of Lear’s action. And this is done by a process of con- 
struction so strange and unprecedented as to make the tragedy 
of Lear stand, in form and in sentiment, solitary in the litera- 
ture of mankind. 

Here also it is the climax-scene of the drama that reveals 
the dramatic emotion. The old king is weary of the burden 
of kingship. All ambition is gone from him, all sense of 
obligation and of duty, all desire except for selfish ease of 
existence and for the full enjoyment of his daughters’ worship 
and affection. It is here that he falls under the full dominion 
of the passion that leads him to his ruin. It takes, in his 
weary and disordered mind, the form of a mad desire for love, 
and for the manifestation and expression of love. Thus Lear 
stands as type of a class of men and women not rare among 
people of highly emotional nature. Their one desire in life, 
half selfish, half noble, is to stimulate the love of those about 
them, and to live with their souls bathed in the perpetual 
sunshine of that love which they have aroused. It is alas! 
a passion, as Shakspere has meant to show us, that eats away 
the virtue of the soul and unfits it for the discharge of duty 
and for the wise control of life. For there come periods in 
all human existence, and above all in the existence of families 
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and in the relation between parents and children, when the 
resolve to fulfil a duty must be stronger than the desire to be 
loved. And thus arises the problem that arose for King Lear. 
Are we in dealing with those that we love to act in such a 
way as to gladden our own hearts by their expressions of 
rapturous gratitude and affection? or in such a way as even 
at the cost of personal ease and happiness, to be right and just 
and honest ?—Is the goal of life to be the attainment of love, 
in the shape of gratitude and affection, or in the discharge of 
duty and the full satisfaction of conscience? This was the 
problem that Lear in his treatment of his daughters had to 
solve; and because he solved it wrong, and came to a feeble 
and wicked decision, his failure in moral force brought equally 
upon the daughters that he loved and upon himself all the 
horrors of guilt and ruin. His action was in this way, to use 
the modern term, the morbid action of the sentimentalist, 
that is, of the man in whom the passion for love is strong 
and the sense of duty feeble. His wish was to stimulate his 
daughters’ affection by his own generosity, and so to live 
happy for the future in the untroubled enjoyment of their 
rapturous love. But his delight in the false professions and 
ardent vows of Goneril and Regan made him, of necessity, 
unjust and cruel in dealing with the more reserved and candid 
soul of Cordelia. Thus, in the problem and in the action of 
Lear, there is the solemn warning of the woes and crimes 
that result from letting sentiment dominate conscience, from 
valuing the manifestation of love more highly than the fulfil- 
ment of duty. 

The climax-scene of the Lear tragedy fulfils thus all the 
functions of the regular dramatic climax. It reveals the 
dramatic problem and the dramatic emotion ; it brings before 
us all the features of the dramatic situation ; it determines all 
the movement of the dramatic action, and the inevitable result 
of the dramatic catastrophe. But, in comparison with all other 
models of construction, the climax-scene of the Lear exhibits 
one strange irregularity. Instead of standing in the centre of 
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composition, it stands almost at the beginning, in the 3rd 
scene of 103 scenes, preceded by only 80 verses and followed 
by 3090. This is that irregularity of structure which gives 
to the Lear its peculiar and perplexing movement. For in 
dealing with the story of Lear, Shakspere has not chosen to 
exhibit to us the development of his character, nor the origin 
and gradual growth of that passion for love which impelled 
him to his ruin. When Lear comes before us, he comes as 
an old man, with this sentimentality of disposition already 
developed by the circumstances of his life almost into insanity. 
And by thus placing the climax in the 3rd scene, Shakspere 
has, of course, deranged all the proportions of the dramatic 
action. There is a protasis of only 34 lines, followed at once 
by the opening of action, 1. 1, 35-81. This opening of action, 
contained in 47 lines, is in reality the only epitasis that the 
drama contains. Then comes, in 58 lines, the climax itself. 
Lear, misled by the false ardor of Goneril and Regan, and by 
the apparent coldness of Cordelia, gave his kingdom to them, 
and reserved for her only his curse. At this point, the 138th 
line of the 1st scene, the climax of the action is fully reached, 
and the fate of Lear determined. By this arrangement, unpre- 
cedented, as I believe, in dramatic art, all the remainder of 
the tragedy, 99 scenes, 3060 verses, is thrown together in one 
huge catabasis. Here, in this fourth stage of the dramatic 
action, at immense length, with splendid profusion of detail, 
we have the full exhibition of those results that flowed from 
Lear’s false decision and unwise action. Only at the end, in 
one scene of 32 verses, there is a brief catastrophe, giving the 
final settlement of things after Lear’s death. 

Thus the special mark of the tragedy of Lear, among all 
the dramas of the world, is the abnormal and monstrous 
development of the 4th stage of action, the catabasis. In other 
tragedies, Shakspere has chosen to exhibit, as for example in 
the Macbeth, or in the Edmund tragedy itself, the growth of 
a wicked passion and its outburst into action. But in the 
Lear, and in the Lear alone, he has chosen, while hiding the 
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origin of the passion, to reveal to us, in the most elaborate 
and awful picture ever given in literature, only the ruin that 
results in human life from an act of sin and folly. Stage 
after stage, in ever widening circles of crime and calamity, the 
consequences of Lear's mistake are exhibited as falling first 
upon himself and then in succession upon each one, man or 
woman, that he loved. But, in order to sustain the movement 
of this otherwise unwieldy and drooping catabasis, he has 
blended the emotion of the Lear-tragedy with the regular and 
stirring action of the story of Edmund. At every stage in the 
combined movement, the same events that serve to mark a 
downward step in Lear’s fate are made at the same time to 
mark a step of progress in the fulfilment of Edmund’s plans. 
Thus, for example, in the 95th scene, v. 3, 1-26, the passage 
that brings Lear and Cordelia to captivity and death, brings 
Edmund, by his victory over the French army, to the highest 
point of his soaring fortunes. To gain this effect, to use the 
stir and movement of the story of Edmund’s career as the 
means of developing the pathos and the psychological interest 
of the story of Lear’s ruin, this was, I think, the final purpose 
of Shakspere in combining the two streams of action. By this 
means, he has done what otherwise could not in dramatic form 
have been done at all; and the exquisite art of the combined 
movement represents, I think, the highest point of excellence 
ever attained by a dramatic poet in purely constructive skill. 


Tuomas R. PRIcE. 
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IV.—LOPE DE VEGA’S ‘COMEDIA,’ SIN SECRETO 
NO AY AMOR. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Lope de Vega’s ‘ Comedia,’ Sin secreto no ay amor, is con- 
tained in a volume of manuscript Spanish plays marked 
‘ Egerton. 548,’ in the British Museum.’ This volume, which 
is a quarto, bound in brown morocco, contains, besides the 
above ‘comedia,’ a number of others by Lope; they are as 
follows: Lo que ha de ser, Ay verdades que en amor, La com- 
petencia en los nobles, Argel fingido, and two ‘ autos sacramen- 
tales:’ El yugo de Christo, and El principe de la paz. Of 
these ‘comedias,’ Lo que ha de ser is an autograph, dated 
September 2, 1624, and is printed in Tom. XXII, de las 
comedias del Fenix de Espafia Lope de Vega y de los mejores 
que hasta ahora han salido, Zaragoza, 1630;? and also in 
Parte veinte cinco perfeta y verdadera, de las comedias del Fenix 
de Espanta Frey Lope Felix de Vega Carpio, etc., Caragoca, 1647. 
Ay verdades que en amor is also an autograph, dated Madrid, 
November 12, 1625, with an approbation by Vargas Machuca, 
dated Madrid, February 4, 1626, and appeared in Veinte y una 
parte verdadera de las comedias del Fenix de Espaita, Frei Lope 
Felix de Vega Carpio, ete., Madrid, 1635; also in Parte XXX 
de las comedias de diferentes autores, Valencia, 1636.4 The rest 
of the plays are not in Lope’s handwriting. La competencia 
en los nobles, dated November 16th, 1625, with a license to 


™See Gayangos, Catalogue of Spanish Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
Vol. I, p. 41. 

* Schack, Geschichte der dramatischen Literatur und Kunst in Spanien, Vol. 
II, p. 696, who says the volume is in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 
See also La Barrera, Catdlogo, p. 451, col. 1. 

3Gayangos, |. c. gives Part X VI, Madrid, 1635 ; evidently a misprint. 

* According to Chorley’s catalogue in Obras de Lope de Vega, ed. Hartzen- 
busch, in Bib. de Aut. Espafioles, Vol. IV, pp. 541 and 546. 
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play signed by don Juan de Velasco, Pamplona, November 6, 
1628, has, so far as I am aware, never been printed." The 
copy is very carelessly written, in a round hand, and contains 
at the end the following letter, bound with the play: “Con 
las noticias que tengo de las comedias de vuesa merced, é 
venido a buscar esta: porque me an dicho que es muy buena: 
estamos en duda si es conforme vuesa merced la izo, y ansi le 
suplico vuesa merced la aga de pasar los hojos por ella esta 
noche que yo le servire; y mafiana a las nueve sere aqui a 
besar a vuesa merced las manos que [here follow a number of 
words that are illegible] a vida . . . .(?) de vuesa merced ;” 
signed—D. Juan Alonso de Morestin(?). From this letter it 
has been inferred that the many corrections and erasures which 
the copy contains, are by the hand of Lope, though it must be 
confessed that the handwriting in no respect resembles that of 
the author. 

Argel fingido is not an autograph; it bears no date, and 
there is a page wanting at the end. It is printed in Parte 
octava de las comedias, etc., de Lope de Vega, Madrid, 1617, 
where it is entitled E/ Argel fingido y renegado de amor. The 
‘auto’ El yugo de Christo is ascribed by Barrera to Lope. El 
principe de la paz, the MS. assigns to Doctor Mira de Mescua. 
It is said to be an autograph of Mescua’s, though judging by 
the MS. in the National Library, Madrid, of E/ ejemplo mayor 
de la desdicha, y Capitan Belisario, which is an autograph, 
signed by Mescua, I should say there was some doubt upon 
this point. Barrera assigns to Lope an ‘auto’ El principe de 
la paz, y trasformaciones de Celia. 

The MS. of Sin secreto no ay amor is in the handwriting of 
Lope from beginning to end, and is signed: “ En Madrid 
a 18 de Julio de 1626,—Lope de Vega Carpio.” It was 
therefore written when Lope was about 64 years old, and 
nine years before his death, which occurred on the 27th of 
August, 1635. : 


1Cf. Schack, Nachtriige, p. 44. 
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Sin secreto is mentioned by La Barrera, Catdlogo, p. 455, 
col. 1, as being in the catalogue of Garcia de la Huerta as a 
‘suelta.’ This ‘suelta,’ however, seemed to have entirely dis- 
appeared, and a personal inquiry in the libraries of the British 
Museum, the National Library at Madrid, and the Paris libra- 
ries, led me to believe that the print was no longer extant, and 
induced me to copy the autograph, with the view of publishing 
what seemed to be practically an ineditum. I was therefore 
not a little surprised to find our ‘comedia’ announced some 
months ago, in the catalogue of a well known firm of Berlin 
book-sellers. It was my good fortune to obtain this copy, 
which is a small quarto of sixteen leaves, numbered from 
one to sixteen, printed upon poor paper in double columns, 
and without date or place of publication. In the catalogue, 
“Murcia, um 1650,” was given, upon what authority I do 
not know. In this ‘suelta’ the play is entitled as follows: 
“Sin secreto no ay amor. Comedia | famosa. | Del Doctor Juan 
Perez de Montalvan. | Hablan en ella las personas siguientes. | 
The list of characters follows. That the ‘comedia’ is ascribed to 
Lope’s friend and first biographer,—Montalvan,—need cause 
no surprise, for that Lope wrote many a play that, with changed 
title, now passes under another’s name, can hardly be doubted : 
how otherwise can the apparent total disappearance of so many 
of his plays be accounted for? Though our ‘ comedia’ is quite 
unknown to-day, it seems to have enjoyed some favor, and 
to have been produced upon the stage in Madrid, Qaragoca, 
and Granada, to judge from the licenses to perform given 
below, at the close of the play. 

Sin secreto no ay amor is printed here from the above men- 
tioned autograph of Lope, a copy of which I made during a 
stay in London. The orthography of the original has been 
carefully preserved. At the time when Lope wrote, however, 
Spanish orthography was in a very unsettled state; every 
writer being guided merely by his own caprice; and if the 
efforts of the Spanish Academy to introduce some system and 
regularity into the written language have not always met with 
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the approval of critics, they have at least given a norm which 
is generally followed by writers and printers of the present 
day. The inconsistencies, in matters of spelling, with which 
nearly every page of the old printed dramas swarm, must not 
therefore be attributed entirely to the printers, as has so often 
been done. That they had an ample share therein, can easily 
be shown, but the principal transgressors were the authors 
themselves. It is a frequent occurrence in a manuscript of 
Lope’s, for example, to find the same word spelled in two or 
even three different ways upon the same page. This pecu- 
liarity, however, is common to all the Spanish dramatic writers 
of his time. In general, concerning the language of Sin secreto, 
it may be said that it is the classical language of the time, and 
reveals nothing that may not be found again and again in the 
best dramatic writers of the Xvi century, as the following 
remarks, based upon this ‘comedia,’ will show. 

The inversion of the final d of the 2d person plural Impera- 
tive, and the initial letter of the pronoun, as in /loralde, 396 ; 
cegalde, 1685; matalde, 1844, etc. The assimilation of the 
final r of the infinitives of verbs followed by a pronomial 
object: obligalle, 528; besalle, 723; but agrauiarle, 929. Such 
forms of the 2nd plural Perfect as distes, 264; caystes, 265 ; 
legastes, 591, ete. The terminations of the 2nd person plural _ 
in -des: fuerades, 259; erades, 263.' | The omission of the 
final d in the 2nd plural Imperative: alca, for alead, 962. 
The contraction of the preposition de with the pronouns : desa, 
150; dese, 1763; desta, 37, ete. 

Orthography.—é and v not being distinguished in pronuncia- 
tion, were interchangeable in writing : hauer, 288 ; haber, 972 ; 
buelbo, 710; bolui, 351; vuelve, 454; revuelta, 728, ete. 

The same holds good of ¢, z, and ¢ before e and i: zerviz, 
1044 ; vozes, 251 ; dulges, 254; decir, 255; recelos: zelos, 380; 
gireulos, 344 ; entonzes, 1089 ; silenzio, 301 ; azuzena, 740, ete. 


'On these forms see Cuervo, “Las segundas personas de plural en la 
conjugacion castellana,” Romania, XXII, p. 71 ff. 
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So cu and qu are interchanged : quenta, 1648 ; cuenta, 2250 ; 
qual, 281; likewise e and i: quistion, 544 ; tiniendo, 2873, etc. 
g sometimes takes the place of h: guerta, 150, 307; guerto, 
1598; quesped, 1607 ; guesos, 1181; agora, 431; but aora, 57. 

J is sometimes doubled : deffender, offender, 518. 

h is often omitted at the beginning of a word: ombre, 440 ; 
echo, 66; oy, 1486; e=he, 2092; ermosa, 1081; oja, 682, 
etc. ; it is inserted in some verbs : ereher, crehes, 2009 ; trahen, 
275; trahia, 693 ; and sometimes prefixed: Hebro, 1230. 

y is frequently used for 7: reyr, 259; soys, 262; ynfierno, 
266 ; mui, 358; yerros (hierros), 1760; yelo (hielo), 92; in 
verbal terminations : sabeys, quereys, 46 ; teneys, meteys, 139 ; 
traygas, 2945. 

n occurs in the place of m: sienpre, 308; tanbien, 404; 
nonbre, 543 ; canpos, 602 ; contenpla, 706 ; lanpino, 2225, ete. 

Initial r is sometimes doubled : rrequebrar, 901, ete. 

Medial s is often doubled: passa, 286; but pase, 392; 
diosses, 424 ; desseo, 21 ; cossas, 502; bessando, 549; yglessia, 
618 ; confussion, 1362; assi, 499; though the most frequent 
form is ansi, but ¢gesé (cess6), 712, ete. 

u and v were not distinguished at all in writing: cauallo, 
cavallo: swaues, 251; aues, 254; reciuo: vino, 388; estauan, 
312; deuidé, 296. 

x is very frequently used for j: revas, 14; dexo, 307 ; lexos, 
313; mexor, 23; truwxiste, 356; xamas, 1349 ; xar¢ias, 654. 

Accentuation.—The original MS. has no accents whatever. 
They are used in the following pages in the perfect and future 
tenses of verbs, and to distinguish homonyms. The interroga- 
tive pronoun is also accentuated. 

Punctuation.—The autograph likewise contains no marks 
of punctuation, and the ‘suelta’ was but a poor guide; but 
here, as in many other points, when doubtful, I have relied 
upon the kindness of my friend and former teacher, Professor 
Dr. Baist, whose help I here most gratefully acknowledge. 

Versification.—The following measures have been used by 
Lope : 
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V. 1-298. Redondillas: abba.—V. 299-354. Octavas: aba- 
babce.—V. 355-582. Redondillas: abba.—V. 583-846. Ro- 
mance, assonante in e—a.— V. 847-894. Redondillas: abba.— 
V. 895-1033. Romance in e-o.—V. 1034-1201. Redondillas: 
abba.—V. 1202-1283. Tercetos: aba, beb, ede, ete.—V. 1284- 
1393. Décimas: abbaaccdde.—V. 1394-1459. Romance in 
e-o.—V. 1460-1519. Redondillas: abba.a—V. 1520-1533. 
Soneto.—V. 1534-1653. Redondillas: abba.—V. 1654-1845. 
Romance in e-e.—V. 1846-1877. Octavas: abababec.—V. 
1878-1973. Redondillas : abba.—V. 1974-2055. Romance in 
e-0.—V. 2056-2105. Décimas : abbaacedde.—V . 2106-2169. 
Redondillas: abba.—V. 2170-2245. Romance in u-0.—V. 
2246-2325. Redondillas: abba.— V . 2326-2363. Silva de con- 
sonantes (that is, of full, consonant rhymes, or rhymes in our 
general sense of the word, as distinguished from assonant, or 
vowel rhymes). The Si/va is a non-strophic composition of 
feminine verses of 11 and 7 syllables, the rhymes following 
the formula aa, bb, ete. The alternation of long and short 
verses is not regularly observed.'—V. 2364-2459. Redondil- 
las: abba.—V . 2460-2557. Romance in e-o.— V 2558-2561. 
Redondillas: abba.—V . 2570-2599. Décimas : abbaacedde.— 
V. 2600-2631. Redondillas: abba.—V . 2632-2691. Décimas: 
abbaacedde.—V . 2692-2699. Redondillas: abba.—V. 2700- 
2779. Romance in e-a.—V. 2780-2793. Soneto.—V. 2794- 
2881. Redondillas : abba.—V . 2882-2885. Villancico(?)’—V. 
2886-2893. Romance in a—a.—V. 2894-2901. Villancico (?)3 
—V. 2902-3013. Romance in a-a. 

It will be seen from this that Lope has, in the course of 
Sin secreto, employed nearly every kind of measure, both 


1Morel-Fatio, El Magico Prodigioso, comedia famosa de Don Pedro Cal- 
deron de la Barca, Heilbronn, 1877, p. Lv. Rengifo, Arte Poetica Espaiola, 
Barcelona, 1703, p. 58, defines the Silva, under the name Recitativo, as follows: 
“Recitativo se dize de recitar; porque en el se canta recitando, 6 refiriendo 
algo en las coplas, con alguna suspension. Los versos, de que consta, son 
ordinariamente consonantes, con algunas dissonantes a vezes intermedios.” 
See also Schack, Vol. II, p. 86. 

*See Rengifo, c. p. 45. Tbid, p. 47. 
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Spanish and Italian, that has been used in the construction of 
a ‘ comedia.’ 

Morel-Fatio' calls attention to the fact that as the ‘ comedia’ 
became older, its versification became impoverished, and that 
in the Magico Prodigioso, and many other dramas of Cal- 
deron, there are neither sonnets, octaves, nor tercets. 

A perusal of Sin secreto will show that in point of style, 
it is at times very loosely and carelessly written ; sentences are 
sometimes put together very negligently, so that an apodosis 
often forgets its protasis, and other slips occur which occa- 
sionally render the meaning unintelligible. This, however, 
was the natural and necessary result of Lope’s manner of com- 
posing. The autograph contains scarcely any corrections or 
erasures, a phenomenon which is certainly of unusual occur- 
rence. Lope did not take the time to re-read what he had 
once written, and never hesitated or reflected over what had 
once left his pen. Indeed, the fluency of his handwriting, 
and the facility with which he composed, are clearly apparent 
in every autograph ‘comedia’ of his that I have seen, and 
go far toward supporting the almost fabulous stories of the 
fertility of his genius.? Of Lope’s autographs, the earliest 

‘lc. p. Lv. He also observes that the precepts laid down by Lope in his 
Arte nuevo de hacer comedias, are no longer observed by Calderon and his 
contemporaries : 

; Las décimas son buenas para quejas ; 
El soneto esté bien en los que aguardan ; 
Las relaciones piden los romances, 
Aunque en octavas lucen por extremo. 
Son los tercetos para cosas graves, 


Y para las de amor las redondillas. 
Ibid., p. LVI. 


*It is not known when Lope began to write for the public stage. Ticknor 
(Vol. II, p. 237) says probably as early as 1586 or 1587. According to his 
own words in his Arte nuevo de hacer comedias, published in 1609, he began 
to write ‘comedias’ when he was 11 or 12 years old, that is, in 1573 or 1574. 
The lines are: 

El capitan Virues, insigne ingenio 
Puso en tres actos la Comedia, que Antes 
Andaba en quatro, como pies de nifio; 
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that I have copied is El Galan de la Membrilla, in the British 
Museum.' It is dated April 20, 1615, and from this date, to 
that of his last ‘comedia,’ Las Bicarrias de Belisa,? which was 
finished and signed by Lope in Madrid on May 24, 1634, one 
year before his death in his seventy-third year, there is scarcely 
any perceptible change in his handwriting ; the latter MS. 
evinces perhaps a hand that is a little slower, but never hesi- 
tating, while the pages are remarkably free from corrections, 
and show that Lope maintained the greatest ease and fluency 
of composition to the last. Most of the autographs seem to 
indicate that an act was always written at one sitting, begin- 
ning with a hand that is very neat and clear, and gradually 
becoming more careless towards the close of the act. 

The text of Sin secreto no ay amor, as printed in the follow- 
ing pages, is, as we have said before, an exact copy of Lope’s 
autograph. It shows us a ‘comedia’ as it came from the 


Que eran entonces nifias las Comedias: 
Y yo las escribi, de once y doce afios, 
De 4 quatro actos y de 4 quatro pliegos 
Porque cada acto un pliego contenia. 
Obras Sueltas, Tom. IV, p. 412. 


Montalvan, in his Fama Péstuma, etc., Madrid, 1639, fol. 12, gives the 
total number of Lope’s ‘comedias’ as eighteen hundred. “ Las comedias 
representadas llegan 4 mil ochocientas.” In his Egloga 4 Claudio, written 
in 1632, but not published till after his death, in 1637, Lope gives the 
number as fifteen hundred, of which 


‘Mas de ciento, en horas veinte y cuatro, 
Pasaron de las Musas al teatro.’ 


Chorley’s catalogue, attached to the fourth volume of Lope’s Comedias 
Escogidas, in the Bib. de Aut. Espajfioles, gives the total number of printed 
‘comedias,’ known to be Lope’s, at 403, besides which 63 are probably his. 
Over a thousand have therefore been lost. See on this point, Schack, op. 
eit., Vol. II, p. 205 ff, and Ticknor, Hist. of Span. Lit. I, p. 239. 

According to Barrera, Catdlogo, p. 435, col. 2, there was an autograph 
MS. in the library of the late Sefior Duran—now in the National Library— 
of Lope’s ‘tragicomedia,’ Hl Favor Agradecido, dated at Alba, Oct. 29, 1593. 

*In the British Museum, marked Additional MS. 10329. It was first 
printed in La Vega del Parnaso, by Luis de Usitegui, Lope’s son-in-law, at 
Madrid, 1637, and afterward in the Obras Sueltas, Vol. X. 
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hand of the poet, and as yet untampered with, either by actors 
or publishers. To have a ‘comedia’ of Lope’s in its original 
form, is certainly valuable for a study of the poet, and how 
rare the cases are in which we may succeed in obtaining this 
‘original form,’ may be seen from the poet’s own words, uttered 
in 1621, and which we shall quote presently. The enormous 
mass of ‘comedias’ that Lope wrote, made any correction or 
revision by him almost impossible. This, however, did not 
prevent others, generally the players, from revising and adapt- 
ing them; and we know that many of the plays were taken 
down surreptitiously during their performance and thus pub- 
ished afterwards.' A comparison of the ‘ suelta’ of Sin secreto 
with the original text shows how the latter has been cut and 
revised by the players. Lope complains of the manner in 
which his plays have been misused, in the Prologue to the 
xvth part of his ‘comedias’ (Madrid, 1621). He states 
expressly that he has been unable to revise them, and that 
“to bring them back to their first form, is impossible.” These 
are his words,—the prologue is entitled El Teatro a los Letores: 
“ Cumpliendo va el Autor de estas comedias la palabra por mf, 
mejor diré por si mismo, en dar 4 luz las que le vienen 4 las 
manos 6 4 los pies, pidiendole remedio. El hace lo que puede 
por ellas ; mas puede poco ; que las ocupaciones de otras cosas 
no le dan lugar 4 corregirlas como quisiera ; que reducirlas 4 
su primera forma es imposible ; pero tiene por menos mal que 


' There is a curious note concerning the stealing of Lope’s plays in Ticknor, 
Vol. II, 271. The story is told by Suarez de Figueroa in his Plaza Universal, 
Madrid, 1615. In my copy which is dated Perpiiian, 1630, it occurs on fol. 
254. The ‘censura’ and ‘Aprobacion’ are dated 1612, but the book did not 
appear till 1615. The incident concerning E/ Galan dela Membrilla related 
by him, must have been a very recent one, as the play was only licensed to be 
performed on May 18th, 1615. Strangely enough, just this play of Lope’s 
seems to have fared better than almost any other, for a comparison of the 
original MS. with the printed edition (Barcelona, 1618) shows only very 
insignificant differences. How much some of the printed texts, however, 
vary from Lope’s autographs is shown by my collatioa of the text of San- 
tiago el Verde, in the Modern Lang. Notes for June, 1893. 
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salgan de su casa, que no de las ajenas, por no las ver como 
las primeras en tal desdicha, ya con loas y entremeses que é1 
no imaginé en su vida, ya escritas con otros versos, y por 
autores no conocidos, no sélo de las Musas, pero ni de las 
tierras en que nacen.” 

Sin secreto no ay amor is a very fair example of Lope’s 
‘comedia’' of intrigue, in which the plot is the pure inven- 
tion of the author. Whether our play is to be classed among 
the ‘comedias de capa y espada,’ or among the ‘ comedias de 
teatro,’ is of no importance, as the distinction is a merely 
external and arbitrary one, and these titles were never applied 
to ‘comedias’ by their authors. 

So far as history can furnish any basis for the characters of 
Lope’s play, the facts are these : 

The scene is laid in Naples; and the time, the end of the 
xi, and beginning of the xiv centuries, while Charles II, 
and Frederick were contending for the possession of Sicily. 
On the death of Pedro of Aragon, in 1285, Aragon and Sicily 
were separated: Pedro’s eldest son, Alfonso, took Aragon, 
while Sicily fell to the share of the second son, Jayme, with 
the understanding that Sicily was to pass to the third son, 
Frederick, if Jayme died childless. 

Charles Il of Naples—i/ zoppo—(the lame), son of Charles 
of Anjou, King of Naples and Sicily, was made king of Sicily 
by Pope Nicholas IV, after Charles was set at liberty in 1289 ; 


‘The word ‘comedia’ is by no means the equivalent of our word ‘ comedy.’ 
‘Comedia,’ among the Spanish dramatic writers of the xvi century, was a 
word of much wider significance, and embraced nearly every kind of dramatic 
composition, from light comedy to the darkest tragedy. See Ticknor, Vol. 
II, p. 242, and especially Morel-Fatio, La Comedia Espagnole du X VII’ siecle, 
Paris, Vieweg, 1885, pp. 9, 11 and 13, where the author says the word ‘come- 
dia’ became absolutely identical with the English word ‘play’ or the German 
‘Schauspiel.’ Schack qualifies the definition thus: “ Man nannte comedia 
seit Lope de Vega jedes Theaterstiick in drei Akten oder Jornadas und in 
Versen. Diese beiden Erfordernisse waren einer comedia durchaus wesent- 
lich und es méchte in unserer Periode kein Stiick in mehr oder weniger als 
drei Akten, oder in Prosa zu finden sein, das den Namen comedia fiihrte.” 
Gesch. d. dram. Lit. und Kunst in Spanien, Vol. II, pp. 73 and 74. 
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while the Sicilians chose Frederick, the younger brother of 
Don Jayme IT, of Aragon (1291-1327), as their king, in 1296. 
In the wars which had been going on, and in which France 
also took a hand, the Popes were frequent mediators. In the 
peace between France and Aragon, brought about by Pope 
Boniface VIII in 1295, it was stipulated, among other things, 
that King Jayme II, of Aragon, was to marry Blanche, 
daughter of Charles II, King of Naples. Schmidt, Geschichte 
Aragonien’s im Mittelalter, Leipzig, 1828, p. 230; Mariana, 
Historia, Bk. XIV, Chap. X. Of this bride, Dofia Blanca, 
the garrulous old Catalan chronicler, En Ramon Muntaner, 
who began to write his chronicle in 1325, speaks as follows : 
“E la regina madona Blanca fo la pus bella dona, e la pus 
sauia, e la pus graciosa a Deus e a sos pobles, que hanch 
vengues en regne negu, e la millor chrestiana ; que la fontana 
de gracia e de totes boneses era en ella, . .. . e la appellaren 
sancta regina madona Blanca de sancta pau ; que sancta pau e 
bonauentura vench per ella a tota la terra.” ! 

In the peace of 1302, also effected through the mediation 
of Boniface, one of the conditions was that King Charles of 
Naples was to give up the island of Sicily to Frederick, and 
that Frederick was to marry Elenor, the daughter of Charles. 
Mariana, Bk. XV, Chap. I. Of this sister, the chronicler 
says (I. c., p. 356): “ Lienor era e es encara de les pus sauies 
chrestianes, e la millor qui el mon fos, si no tantsolament 
madona Blanca sa germana regina Darago.” 

A confusion of these two events, either purposely or through 
carelessness, seems to have furnished the remote and shadowy 
prototypes for some of Lope’s characters. 

King Charles of Naples had two sons, Louis and Robert, 
which latter name would correspond with the Principe Roberto 
of the play. I know of no Prince of Aragon, however, that 
was killed in a tournament (lines 759-782). The son of Don 


1 Chronik des edlen En Ramon Muntaner. Herausgegeben von Dr. Karl 
Lanz. Stuttgart, 1844, p. 327. 
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Pedro the Cruel, of Castile, was wounded in a tourney held 
at Torrijos in 1353. Clemencin, Don Quixote, IV, p. 316. 
The event reminds one of the death of Henry II, King of 
France, in a tournament at Paris in 1559. 

The Castilian Knight, Don Juan de la Cerda (1. 776), who 
was also killed in the friendly encounter, recalls to mind the 
pretender to the Spanish throne—A lonso de la Cerda, “llamado 
de la Cerda, porque nacié con un pelo largo en el pecho.”' He 
was the rightful heir to the throne of Castile, being the son of 
the Infante Don Fernando Segundo, eldest son of Alfonso the 
Learned. The throne was, however, usurped by Don Sancho, 
‘el Bravo,’ and though Don Alonso was proclaimed king of 
Castile at Sahagun, in 1296, he never obtained possession of 
the throne.? There is a Don Juan de la Cerda mentioned by 
Mariana (Book XIV, Chap. VII) as having married an ille- 
gitimate daughter of King Dom Diniz of Portugal (1261- 
1325), though the name does not occur in Salazar de Mendoza. 

A brief analysis of the plot of Sin secreto is here subjoined. 

Act I. After an encounter with swords, at night, in the 
grounds of the Palace, between Roberto, Prince of Naples, 
and Lisardo (who is the Count Manrique, and in disguise), in 
which neither succeeded in gaining any advantage over the 
other, Roberto requests the name of his adversary, which the 
latter refuses to give. Upon Roberto’s owning that he is 
the Prince of Naples, Lisardo asks his pardon, saying that he 
is a stranger, who, in disguise, desired to see Naples and was 
attracted to the balcony of the palace in the hope of seeing a 
lady whom he had seen accompanying the sister of the Prince 
one day upon the seashore. The Prince suspects this lady to 
be Fénisa, with whom he is in love. Clavela, sister of the 
Prince, bewails the absence of Lisardo, who has failed to 
appear and to whom she fears some mischance has happened, 
when the Prince, in the presence of Fenisa and Clavela, recites 

'Salazar de Mendoza, Origen de las Dignidades seglares de Castilla y Leon, 


Madrid, 1794, p. 180. 
? Mariana, Historia, Book XV, Chap. I. 
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the encounter of the previous night, hoping by the change 
in their countenances to learn whose lover the stranger is. 
Clavela is in despair, thinking that Lisardo has been slain, 
but she is soon undeceived by Tello, the servant of Lisardo, 
who tells her that he has just parted from his master, and that 
the latter desires Clavela to tell him some remedy out of his 
difficulty. Clavela’s advice, however, that Lisardo should 
pretend that he has just arrived in Naples and should openly 
present himself to the King, her father, and to her brother, 
feigning some business in the city, does not meet with Lisardo’s 
approval. In a subsequent scene, Lisardo relates his story to 
his friend, Bernardo. It is as follows: The Pope, having 
brought about peace between Naples and Aragon, it was 
agreed that it should be ratified by the marriage of Clavela, 
daughter of the King of Naples, to Alfonso, Prince of Aragon. 
Clavela is anxious to see the picture of her future spouse, but 
in the absence of such a portrait, she is shown a portrait of 
Lisardo, whom she, of course, believes to be the Prince. 
Clavela, with a large retinue, proceeds to Saragossa, where 
the ceremony is to be performed, and on her way, at Barce- 
lona, recognizes Lisardo. In a tournament that is held at 
Saragossa, after the ceremony, Prince Alfonso enters the lists 
with Don Juan de la Zerda, and at the first encounter, both 
are thrown to the ground and killed. Clavela receives the 
sad news, ‘but wept not, for no one weeps for that which 
never was desired :’ she returns to Barcelona, and embarking 
for Naples, tells Lisardo that a lady is secretly waiting for 
him in the latter city. Lisardo also recounts to his friend, 
Bernardo, the meeting with Roberto in the garden of the 
Palace, with which the first act opened. Lisardo now throws 
off his disguise, stating the object of his visit to be a challenge, 
which he intends issuing to an Aragonese, and is recognized 
by Clavela as being a gentleman whom she saw during the 
brief days that she was a Princess of Aragon. 

Act II. This act opens with a long dialogue between Fenisa 
and Tello. Roberto and Lisardo then appear, and the latter 
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relates an experience in Saragossa: While walking with the 
King and Prince, and a number of ladies that accompanied 
the Infanta, he was insulted by a certain Don Pedro, whom 
he now seeks to challenge. His story gains the confidence of 
Prince Roberto, who now confesses to him his love for Fenisa, 
at the same time expressing his jealousy of a lover of Fenisa’s, 
whom he found one night in the grounds of the Palace, beneath 
the balcony of Fenisa, and who refused to give his name. It 
is now agreed that Lisardo shall visit the garden at night and 
endeavor to ascertain who the stranger is; either to learn his 
name or kill him. Now Fenisa, after exacting a promise of 
secrecy from Clavela, confesses her love for Lisardo, whom 
she wishes to marry and who, taking her to Spain, will free her 
from the importunities of Roberto. At this Clavela becomes 
very indignant. ‘ello now also informs Clavela that Fenisa 
has told him of her love for Lisardo, but tells her at the same 
time that Lisardo is going to visit her (Clavela) that very 
evening. 

In the next scene we find Roberto and his followers, 
Arnaldo and Celio, at night, in the garden of the Palace. 
Presently Lisardo and Tello enter the garden and Clavela 
appears at the balcony. Liisardo tells Clavela that there is a 
rumor in Naples that the King wishes to marry her to the 
Duke of Milan. Roberto and his followers interrupt this 
interview, the stranger, however, persists in refusing to reveal 
his identity. The Duke of Milan, who seems to have been 
a suitor for the hand of Clavela before her marriage to the 
Prince of Aragon, now comes to Naples to renew his suit, and 
offers his sister to the King as a wife for Roberto. Roberto 
now relates to Lisardo that on the previous evening he again 
found a person, in disguise, under the balcony of Fenisa, but 
could not recognize him nor learn his name. Roberto now 
resorts to astrology to find out who his unknown rival is. 
Lisardo proposes his Esquire, Tello, as being a famous astrolo- 
gist. The act concludes with a long dialogue between Lisardo 
and Tello. 
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Act III. Fenisa tells Roberto that, as she cannot aspire 
to be his wife, she is about to leave for Spain. This seems to 
confirm the Prince in his suspicions concerning Lisardo, and 
he tells Arnaldo and Celio that he has been betrayed by the 
Count Lisardo. As an expedient to prove whether the noc- 
turnal visitor is realiy Lisardo, Roberto is advised to keep 
Lisardo always by his side, and if the disguised stranger no 
longer appears, it will be a proof that he is the Count. Roberto 
interrogates Tello, the pretended astrologist, and finally requests 
Tello to tell his master, the Count, to accompany him that night. 
Tello reports this to his master, who decides, despite the objec- 
tions of Tello, that the latter shall that evening appear in the 
garden, disguised, while Roberto and the Count are on the watch. 

That night, however, the Duke of Milan first appears in the 
garden, and Nisea, Clavela’s maid, at the balcony, mistaking 
him for the Count, throws a note to him, telling him that as 
Clavela cannot speak with him, she has written the note which 
she thus delivers to him. This, of course, reveals all to the 
Duke. Roberto and Lisardo appear and speak with Clavela 
at the balcony, while waiting for the stranger, who presently 
appears in the form of Tello, in disguise. A sham struggle 
ensues between the Count and Tello, and the latter escapes. 
In the next scene the Duke appears, and from his words 
Clavela discovers th mistake that Nise has made, in giving 
the letter to the Duke, instead of to Count Lisardo. Clavela 
asks counsel of Tello, who says that he knows no remedy 
except that she (Clavela) leave for Spain. Clavela demands 
a last interview with Lisardo that evening. The Prince, who 
is determined to kill the stranger, commands Tello to arm 
himself with an arquebus. Now Clavela, Nise, Fenisa, Finea 
and musicians appear, subsequently Lisardo, who converses 
with Clavela while they sing. Roberto and his followers, 
including Tello with his arquebus, come upon the scene. The 
arquebus, however, misses fire, and the disguised figure escapes. 
Suddenly the Count appears and tells Roberto that he has just 
seen someone passing through the garden. Roberto, whom 
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jealousy has driven almost mad, now appeals to the Count to 
help him out of his perplexity, promising that any wish: he 
may have will be gratified. The Count asks for the hand 
of Clavela, to which the Prince consents. Clavela tel!s the 
Prince, that, to relate all that happened between herself and 
the Count, since her visit to Aragon would make a long story, 
“and so ends Sin secreto no ay amor.” 

I have compared the autograph of Lope with a MS. copy 
formerly in the possession of Don Agustin Duran, and now 
in the National Library in Madrid, marked VY. 568. The 
variants, which are few in number, are printed at the bottom 
of the page, and marked D. Those of the swe/ta, which are 
much more numerous, are marked 8. 
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Comedia, 1626. 


PERSONAS DEL P® Acro. 


Roserto, Principe de Napoles. 
Lisarpo, que es el Conde Don Manrique. 
CLAUELA, Ynfanta. 

Fenisa, dama, 

ARNALDO. 


ZELIO .... Tapia. 


 TELLO. 


Don BERNARDO. 


Los Mustcos, 
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ACTO PRIMERO. 


RoseErto y LisaRpo, /as espadas desnudas, afirmados, y capa 
de noche. 

Roberto. De diamantes parezemos. 

Lisardo. Por vos se dixera bien, 

Roberto. Cansado estoy. 


Lisardo. Yo tanbien. 

Roberto. Descansemos. 

Tisardo. Descansemos. 

Roberto. Terrible soys. 5 
Lisardo. Por vos puede 


Decirse con mas razon. 
Roberto. Yo cumplo mi obligacion. 
Lisardo, Si, mas de lo justo excede ; 
Que querer saber ansi 
Quien soy, caballero, es cosa 10 
Para vos dificultosa, 
Y ymposible para mi. 
Roberto. Si os hallo en este terrero 
De las rexas de palacio 
Passeando tan despagio, 15 
No es sin razon, caballero. 
Que pues doy en porfiar 


Hasta morir, 6 venzer, fol. 1°. 
Bien claro se echa de ver 
Que me deue de ymportar. 20 


1. In 8. the direction at the beginning of the Act is: Salen el Principe 
Roberto, con broquel, y espada y el Conde don Manrique. 2. D. digera. 
3. D. tambien. 4. S. has the stage-direction ‘sientanse.’ 9. The MS. has 
been repaired at the beginning of the line. The character looks like the 
one used for ‘que,’ which is the reading of 8. D. has ‘y querer. 18. D. 
vencer. 20. D. importar. 
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INTERES 


Roberto. 


Lisardo. 


Roberto. 


Lisardo. 


Roberto. 
Lisardo. 


Roberto. 
Lisardo. 
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Valiente soys. 
Es desseo 

De parezeros 4 vos. 
Mexor eramos los dos 
Para otros dos. 

Bien lo creo. 
A lo menos, 4 mi lado 
No le quisiera mexor. 
Estoy 4 vuestro valor 
Por estremo afigionado. 
Degidme, por cortesia. 
i Quien soys, ya que con la espada 
No es posible ser forzada 
Vuestra mucha valentia? 
Que de callar vuestro nombre 
Palabra os doy. 

Si pudiera, 
Estad gierto que lo hiziera. 
Porqué? 

Porque soy un ombre 
Estrangero desta tierra 
Y obligado, aunque estrangero, 
A parezer cauallero, 
Y refiir con vos, ya es guerra ; 
Pues hauiendo vos querido 
Saber quien soy, claro esta, 
Que si os lo digo, sera 
Dezir que me haueis venzido : 
Mexor es dexarme yr, 
Pues ya mi valor sabeys. 
Eso no. 
Pues qué quereys ? 

é Que voluamos 4 refiir? 
Veisme aqui. 


25 


40 


fol. 2. 


23. S. mejor fueramos 1. d. 36. D. hombre. 39. D. fparecer. 45. D. 


mejores dejarme ir. 46. D. sabeis, 47. D. quereis. 
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Mataros temo. 
Lo mismo temo de vos. > rifian. 
Porfiado soys, por Dios. 
Vos en porfiar estremo. 
Tened la espada. 

Aqui estoy 

A obedezeros dispuesto, 
Mas con firme presupuesto 
De no degiros quien soy. 
Aora bien, quiero obligaros 
Con deciros quien soy yo. 
Yo no puedo. 

Porqué no? 
Pues esto ya no es forzaros « 
¢ Qué os muebe 4 tanta porfia? 
El] darme que sospechar 
De que no os pueda obligar 
Mi humildad y cortesia. 
Sabed que el principe soy. 
Sefior, error habeis echo 
En querer probarme el pecho, 
Si bien satisfecho estoy 
De vuestro valor notable. 
Pero suceder pudiera 
Alguna cosa que fuera 
A estos Reynos lamentable, 
Por no haueros conogido. 
Pongo 4 vuestros pies la espada 
Y de ignorante, aunque onrada, 
Perdon, como es justo, os pido. 
Mucho habeis abenturado, 
Que mi vida no ynportara, 
Pues tan onrada quedara 


De hauermela vos quitado : 


57. D. A hora bien. 74. 8, Aqui estd, sefior, mi espada. 
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fol. 2°. 
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Y assi, con vuestra ligengia, 
Me voy, que amaneze ya. 
No os puedo hazer, claro esté, 
Ni agrauio, ni conpetengia ; 
No soy mas de un cavallero 85 
Que, de rebozo, ha querido 
Ver 4 Napoles, ni ha sido 
E] pasear el terrero 
De palagio, mas de haber 
Visto una dama assi acaso, 90 
Aunque suele Amor, de paso, 
Troyas de yelo engender. 
Vi la en la playa del mar, 
Un dia que aconpafié 
A vuestra hermana, y si yo 95 
Os he ofendido en mirar 
Estas rexas, por consuelo 
Del cuidado que me ha dado 
Ni los ojos, ni el cuidado, 
Es justo que os den rezelo ; 100 
Que yo me voy, donde es justo 
Que no me voluais 4 ver. 
Roberto. _Oyd, que yo os quiero hazer, 
_ Por mi affigion, por mi gusto, 
Amistad en este amor, 105 
Si vos me degis quien es. fol. 3. 
Lisardo. Si nos vieremos despues, 
Sera notable fabor : 
No me detengais agora, 
Que pareze que me auisa, 110 
Aunque de lexos, la risa 
De la ya vezina Aurora, 
Y estoy aqui con temor. 


92. S. Troyas de fuego encender. 98. S. del cuidado que os he dado. 
100. D. recelo. 103. D. oid. 
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Perdoneme Vuestra Alteza. 
A Dios. 

j Estrana firmeza 
De secreto y de valor! 
Corrido quedo y turbado, 
Que al fin se va, sin saber 
Quien es, mas ¢ qué puedo hazer ? 
E] es cauallero onrado, 
Valiente deffensa ha hecho 
Ygual peligro, por Dios, 
Hemos tenido los dos, 
A no estar guardado el pecho. 
é Quien serf la dama 4 quien 
Dize que aconpafiando 
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Vase. 


115 


120 


125 


Mi hermana? ; qué estoy dudando? 


La misma que quiero bien. 
Que pues yo le prometia 
Favor, y no la nonbré, 

Cierto es que supo que yo, 
Celoso, le persuadia. 

Que se fue! que no he podido 
Saber quien es ; mis rezelos 
Son justos, ;, qué quieren zelos 
A un onbre de amor perdido ? 
No sin causa, justa fama 

De bachilleres teneys 

Zelos, pues sienpre os meteys ~ 
A donde el amor no os llama. 
j Que un onbre no conocido 
Ni dexado conozer, 

Asi me pueda offender 

Y yrse hauiendome offendido ! 
; O noche, donde no tiene 
Fuerza el poder, ni el valor! 


117. 8S. Cuerdo ha sido, y alentado. 122. D. y cual. 
le aceté. Lines 137-144 are omitted in S. 
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fol. 3°. 
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130. S. favor, y no 
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0 Entren el Conde Arnaldo y Zelio. 
Aqui esta. 
Sefior. 
Sefior. 

; A tienpo Santelmo viene ! 
i Donde habeys los dos estado? 
Detras desa guerta, juntos, 
Y presumiendo por puntos, 
Que nos huuieras llamado. 
i No haueis sentido ruido 
De espadas ? 

Aqui, sefior ? 
Ni aun en las ojas rumor 
Del viento habemos sentido. 

Bien lo habeys echo, los dos, 
Buena deffensa. Si aqui 
Me hubieran muerto? 
ti? 
Si, 
Y un onbre solo, por Dios. 
Porqué no Ilamaste ? 
Negio. 
Para un ombre? 
4 Y fue mexor 

Abenturarte al temor, 
Que permitirte al despregio? 
é Quien no habia de pensar 
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155 


160 


165 


Que, hablando, te entretenia fol. 4. 


Fenisa? 

Aduierte, que el dia 
Se comienza 4 lebantar, 
Y la noche se desnuda 


150. D. huerta. S. detras dessa huerta juntos. 151. D. hubieras. Lines 


153-156 are omitted in S. 157. S. Cuidado teneis los dos. 161. S. Como 


no llamaste. 
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helio. 
Roberto. 
Arnaldo. 
Roberto. 


Para acostarse. 

No creo 
Que venza el suefio al desseo 
De ynterpretar una duda. 
, Duda en tu amor, qué sera? 
Zelio, el mismo te responde. 
i Tiene nonbre ? 

Zelos, Conde, 
Sin saber quien me los da. 
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175 


i Vanse, y entran Clauela, ynfanta, y Nise, dama. 


Clauela. 


Desesperada me siento 

Nise amiga, de esperar, 
Haziendome Amor formar 
Mil esperanzas de viento ; 
Pas6 en este pensamiento 
La noche y sus luzes bellas, 
Escucharon mis querellas 
Hasta que el Alba diuina, 
Corriendo al sol la cortina, 
Trocé por flores estrellas. 
No ha faltado noche alguna 
Lisardo, no sé qué ha sido, 
No haber venido ; qué oluido! 
Tal vez 4 Amor ynportuna 
Temo mi aduersa fortuna ; 

j Si le han conozido, acaso, 
O le han esturbado el paso ! 
Que, como siempre el Amor 
Ymagina lo peor, 

Tanbien en zelos me abraso. 
Alguna, mas venturosa, 

Si bien mi ygual no ser, 
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foi. 


195 


171. S. que vence el suefio al desseo. 179. S. haziendo a mi amor formar. 


181. S. oy6 al fin mi pensamiento. 182. S. el cielo, y sus 1. b. 
alguna vez importuna. 194. S, y, comos. el a. 
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Entre[te Jnido le habr4, 
Discretamente amorosa. 200 
Toda una noche zelosa, 
Nise, Lisardo me tiene, 
1 Yo le espero, y él no viene, 
Bi j Qué crueldad, qué sinrazén ! 
Bu No lo dudes, onbres son, 205 
A Otro gusto le entretiene. 
a) Nise. Tus penas ymaginadas, 
Sefiora, hubiera crehido, 
/ A no ofenderme el oydo 
Cierto ruido de espadas. 210 
Temo que destos amantes 
Alguno le dié ocassion. 
Clauela. Menos mal mis gelos son, 
Siendo 4 mi amor semejantes ; 
Que la vida de Lisardo 215 
Es sobre todo de suerte 
Que si sospecho su muerte, 
Para viuir me acobardo. 
Vengan zelos, y aun agrabios, 
| Que es lo mas que puede ser, 220 
Si bien dexarse ofender, 
Nunca fue de amantes sabios ; 
Que, como viua, no quiero 
Mas bien. 
Nisida. Fenisa ha venido 
i A entretenerte. fol. 5. 225 
Clauela. No ha sido 
i El que yo, zelosa, espero. 
Y aunque de todas me guardo 
Desta mas, porque la adora 
Mi hermano. 


Nisida. Ynporta, sefiora, 
A la vida de Lisardo. 230 
208. D. creido. 
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Fenisa. 


Clauela. 


Fenisa. 


Leo[nido}. 


Fenisa. 


258. reir. 


234. S.en las dudas de mi amor. 
Auroras Orientales. 251. D. suabes. 254. D. aves. 256. S. al pesar. 


Entren Fenisa y Finea. 


Quexosa del disfavor 


Que Vuestra Alteza me ha hecho, 


Vengo 4 sosegar el pecho 
En las dudas de su amor. 
Sin mf vestirse, crueldad 
Ha sido. 

Tristezas son, 
Fenisa, que no en razon 
Dé offensas de voluntad. 
Lebantéme 4 ver reyr 
E] Alba, por alegrar 
Mis penas. 

Suele llorar, 

Si no se Ilama fingir, 
Esto de perlas en flores, 
En cuyos linpios cristales 
Los cabellos orientales 
Reberberan resplandores. 
No esté triste, Vuestra Alteza, 
Y porque es cierto que ya 
El Alba envidiosa esta 
Der ver mayor su belleza. 
Como ella vozes suaues 
De pajaros, he trahido 
A Finea y 4 Leonido, 
De su Aurora dulges Aues. 
Cantad. 

é Qué podré decir? 
Cosa que alivie el pesar ; 
Que quiere el Alba llorar 
Y quiero hazerla reyr. 


Canten. 
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237. S. que no ocasion. 
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4 Que fuerades, presumi, 

Verdes ojuelos, mis gielos, 260 
_ Mas ya que me distes gelos 

Ynfiernos soys para mi. 

a Erades gielos, y luego, 

Ojos que gelos me distes, 

De vuestro cielo caystes 265 
4 Al ynfierno de mi fuego : 


Con la esperanza viui 

De que fuerades mis gielos 

Mas ya que me distes gelos 

Ynfiernos soys para mf. 270 


Entre el Principe. 
Roberto. Bien me viene la canzion. 
j Quien tan contento estuviera 
Como mi hermana, y tuviera, 
Tan seguro el corazon ! 
Trahenme zelos 4 saber, 275 
Con una invencion de Amor, 
Si fue verdad mi temor, 
Y tengo mas que temer. 
Quiero ver en el senblante fol. 6. 
De una muerte que he fingido, 280 
Qual de las damas ha sido 
Duefio de aquel firme amante : 
Que la que mas sentimiento 


-¢ / Mostraré seré sin duda, 
Porque Amor colores muda 285 
Al passo del pensamiento. 
Clauela. 
Clauela. Sefior, qué ha sido, 


Hauer tanto madrugado? 


260. S.dulces ojuelos. 265. D. caistes. Lines 263-270 are omitted in S. 
272. S. quien tan contento viniera. 281. S. qual destas d. 283. S. que 
saque mas. 286. S.al p.queel p. 287. S. Hermana. 
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Roberto. 
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EI no me haber acostado, 

Y hallarme el Alba vestido. 

No os preguntara Fenisa 

Lo que yo os pregunto agora. 

Sf, preguntara, sefiora, 

Aunque no con tanta prisa, 

Que el Principe, mi sefior, 

En otro mayor cuidado 

Deuié de andar ocupado. 

No fue cuidado de amor. 

Llegaua 4 la mitad de su camino, 

La escura noche, madre perezosa 

Del suefio y del silenzio, y al vezino 
Luzero se mostraua desdefiosa, 
Quando salir al parque determino, 
Con animo de ver, Fenisa hermosa, 

Si anticipado en tu balcon salia 

Mas de tus ojos que del gielo el dia. 
Dexo 4 Zelio y al Conde en esa guerta, 
Que Amor sienpre se esconde de testigos, 
Y la pena 6 la dicha descubierta, 

Aun no quiere presentes los amigos ; 
Y vengo 4 ver si en su ventana abierta 
Estaua el sol, y estauan enemigos 

No lexos della, pero no tan lexos 

Que no les alcanzauan sus reflexos. 
Un onbre, al fin, estaua rebozado, 
Recatado 4 su mismo pensamiento, 
Tan firme 4 las paredes arrimado 
Como si fuera piedra del ¢imiento : 
Antes de hablarle, con mayor cuidado 
Requiero el sitio, y veo un mozo atento 
Aguardar un cauallo, en el sonido 
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308. S.q. a. nunca se vale de t. 311. S.y voy fiver sientuy.a. 313. S. 
tan laxos. 314. S. q. no les alcangasse s.r. 319. S. y antesde h. 321. S. 
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Clauela, 
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Del freno que tascaua entretenido. 

; Quien va! le digo, y sin respuesta coje 

El argon, y poniendose en la silla, 

La rienda entre los arboles descoje, 325 
Y con los agicates le acuchilla : 

Vuelvo al terrero, y el galan recoje 

La capa, y toma 4 buen andar la orilla 

Del edifigio, qual leon, que en viendo 

Que le miran, se para, si va huyendo. 330 
Detengase: ;, quien es? digo en voz clara, 

Y prevenido de las armas vuelve. 

. Quien es? prosigo, viendo que se para 

Un onbre, que 4 callarlo se resuelve. 

Diga quien es! No puedo, aunque Ilegara 335 
El mismo Rey. La capa al brazo envuelve fol. 7. 
Saca el azero, el pie delante espera, 

Y acercandome mas, menos se altera. 

Por no eansarte, de refiir cansados, 

Tres vezes descansamos, y mi pena 340 
No descansaba con hablar sentados, 

De su tierra no mas, por tierra agena : 

Assi zelosos toros, desmayados, 

Al ayre arrojan girculos de arena, 

Esperando volver al desafio 345 


- Enjugando el sudor, cobrando el brio ; 


Mas la terzera vez, de una estocada, 

Que entre el cuello y la cota entré furiosa, 

Cay6, diziendo : “4 Dios, mi prenda amada, 

Tu sola de mi vida vitoriosa.”’ 350 
Bolui 4 la vayna la sangriente espada, 

Y con esta ocasion, Clauela hermosa, 

(Aunque pareze suefio que he dormido), 

Triste el Alba me hallé y el sol vestido. 

4 Y no supiste su nonbre, ik 355 


346. S. cobrando brio. 348. D. Que entre el cuello y la golae. f. 352. 
S. Fenisa hermosa. 
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Roberto. 


Fenisa. 


Roberto. 


Fenisa. 


Roberto. 


Clauela. 


Fenisa, 
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Ni algunas sefias truxiste ? 
Loco, Roberto, anduviste, 
Aunque anduviste mui onbre. 
Ese fue sienpre mi intento, 
Rifié 4 espacio y murié 4 prisa. 360 
j Viue el gielo, que es Fenisa 
La que ha hecho sentimiento ! 
Ninguna dama ha mostrado 
Mas pena, sin duda fue 
Su amante, que bien se vee 365 
En el senblante mudado. fol. 7”. 
Fenisa, de qué estas triste;? 
Del peligro en que se vid 
Vuestra Alteza. 
Pienso yo, 
Que el temor solo consiste 370 
Hasta ver lo que se ama 
Libre del peligro. 
Amor 
A los écos del temor, 
Peligros alegres llama. 
Recojase Vuestra Alteza 375 
Un rato, que apenas creo 
Que esta libre. 
Yo lo creo, 
Y lo dize tu tristeza. 
j Ha zelos! nunea los sabios 
Osan passar de regelos, 380 
Que, quien averigua zelos, 
Haze de zelos agravios. i vase Roherto. 
Vosotras podeis tanbien 
Dexarme aqui sola un’ poco. 
Pena te ha dado. 385 


356. S. o alguna sefia traxiste. 360, D. 4 priesa, S. aprissa. 365. S. q. 
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Clauela, Es un loco, 
Aunque le sugeda bien. 
Fenisa. Quien ser4 el muerto, qué 
Con pena? 
Clauela. Aunque la regiuo, vanse todas. 
Como mi hermano esté viuo, 
No me ynporta lo demas. 390 
j Ay gielo! acab6 mi vida, 
Ya no es posible que pase 
De la nueua de tu muerte, 
Mi sangre vertié tu sangre. 
Lisardo es muerto, mis ojos 395 
4 Qué estais temiendo ? ; lloralde ! 
Mirad que las resistengias fol. 8. 
Son para pequefios males. 
j Ya de qué sirvan secretos ! 
j Qué mal podia reportarse, 400 
' Alma que 4 Lisardo pierde! 
O hazed que el dolor me mate ! 
Estoy por degir su nombre 
Para que tanbien me acabe 
El tirano que le ha muerto 405 
Con armas tan desiguales. 
No fue tu espada, Roberto, 
- Mis desdichas fueron parte 
Para la vitoria injusta 
Del mas verdadero amante. 410 
j Ay Dios, qué mal tan grande 
Matarme el alma y no poder vengarme ! 
Loca estoy y con razon, 
Que no es mal considerable 
E] que no obliga 4 locura ; 415 
Lagrimas es cosa facil, 


387-390 omitted in S. 396. S. lloradle. 399. S. ya de que sirue el 
secreto. 402. S. el dolor me acabe. 404. S. me mate. 412. S. no poder 
quexarme. 415. S. locuras. 
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Assi las llaman los onbres, 
Yngratos desde que nazen, 

Al llanto de las mugeres, 

No siendo todas yguales. 

Bien seré dezir 4 vozes 

Mi desdicha al Rey mi padre ; 
Mas no dan vida los Reyes, 
Porque son diosses mortales. 

j Ay onor tenme, detenme ! 
Que quieren precipitarme 
Tristezas de amor, con quien 
No ay resistengia que baste. 
Lisardo, ya no ay secreto, 
Dame lizenzia que hable, 

Que quiero yo hablar agora 
Todo lo que tu callaste. 

j Ay Dios, que mal tan grande 


fol. 8”. 


Matarme el alma y no poder vengarme ! 


Entre Tello. 
Ando yo tan atreuido, 
Que donde ves he Ilegado. 
En un mal tan declarado, 
Poco ynporta haberlo sido. 
Di quien eres, Tello, y df 
Que seruiste al mexor ombre 
Que tuvo en Espafia nombre, 
Y que se perdié por mf. 
Di & vozes que me seruia 
El Conde, y que yo le daua 
Lugar, porque le adoraua, 
Y di que hablarme venia 
La noche que le mat6 
Ese mi hermano cruel, 
Que de mi padre, ni él 


421-428. omitted inS. 4384. S.quexarme. 446, S, a hablarme. 
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No quiero guardarme, no: 
Porque no ha de hauer en mf 
Onra y vida desde agora. 

é Qué es lo que dizes, sefiora? 
Habla baxo y vuelve en tf. 

j Una cosa tan secreta 

Dizes 4 vozes! ¢ qué es esto? 

é Qué furor te ha desconpuesto ? 

j Una accion tan indiscreta 

Cabe en un pecho real ! 

é Qué Conde ha muerto tu hermano? 
é Qué furor tan inumano 

Te ha obligado 4 tanto mal? 

j Ya diges que llame al Conde! 

é Ya no es Lisardo fingido 

Don Manrique? 4 quien ha sido 
La causa? ;Lloras? Responde. 
Que como qualquiera amante 

Da credito facilmente 

Al mal de su bien ausente, 

De un estilo semejante 

Presumo engafio y traygion, 

No culpa, en tu entendimiento. 
Ya de tus palabras siento 
Sosegado el corazon, 

Que si mi bien muerto fuera, 
Hubiera tristeza en ti. 

4 El Conde muerto? si aqui 
Muerto 4 Don Manrique hubiera, 
O 4 Lisardo (por hablar 


_A nuestro estilo), tu hermano, 


Respeto 6 peligro en vano 
Me obligaran 4 callar ; 
Que fuera tanto el dolor, 
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Que pienso que 4 la venganza 
Dispusiera la esperanza. 
 Luego viue tu sefior? 

Agora me aparto dél. 

¢ Pues mi hermano me engafié? 
Si por dicha te conté 

Lo que ha passado con é1, 

O ymagina que le ha erido, 

O fingiendo que le ha muerto, 
Quiere saber lo encubierto 

Y averiguar lo fingido. 

4 Mostraste algun sentimiento ? 
Ninguno hasta que se fue 
Porque entretanto engafié 

Con mi onor mi pensamiento. 
Hiziste bien, y assi es bien 
Que te diga que é1 me enbia, 
Bien triste, sefiora mia, 

De que estas cossas estén 

En estado que no puede 
Durar el secreto mas. 

Aunque gran pena me das, 
Como el Conde viuo quede, 
Es menos qualquier desdicha. 
Es verdad, aunque él lo siente 
De suerte que, estando ausente 
No tiene el viuir por dicha. 
Dize que estaua esperando 

La sefia por el terrero, 

Y que vino un cauallero 

Que se andaua passeando, 

A quererle conozer ; 


Que, 4 la cuenta, fue tu hermano. 
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493. S. quiere descubrir lo cierto. 508. S. Dizes bien, a. el lo siente. 
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Finalmente metié mano, 

Y en deffender y offender, 
En negar y en preguntar, 
Pass6 de la noche parte 
Con tanto rigor de Marte, 
Que fue forzoso parar 
Quatro vezes las espadas, 
Y descansar el aliento, 
Fuese el Conde discontento, 
Las tres de la noche dadas, 
Luego que dixo Roberto 
Quien era, para obligalle, _ 
Quedése al fin en la calle, 
De su pensamiento yncierto. 
Donde est4 claro, sefiora, 
Que cada noche vendra 

Y mas, si zeloso esta 

De alguna dama que adora. 
Dize Manrique 6 Lisardo 
Que le aconsejes, si sabes 
Remedio. 


En cosas tan grabes 


Solo el de yngenio aguardo ; 
Mas yo soy de parezer, 


Aunque en sus manos le dejo, 
Si es bueno el primer consejo 


Que suele dar la muger, 
Que con su nonbre fingiendo 
Que agora llega de Espafia, 


Hablando 4 quien le acompafia, 


Y sus personas luziendo, 
Entre en Napoles, y venga 


A hablar al Rey y 4 mi hermano, 


fol. 10°. 
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Y bessandole la mano, 
En publico se entretenga ; 
Pues no faltaré ynbencion 
De algun negocio fingido, 
Porque Roberto, corrido 
De la passada quistion— 
Si el Conde est de secreto, 
Y 4 verme de noche viene 
Alguna vez, Tello, tiene 
De hazer el poder effeto, 
Porque le ha de conozer, 
Y si no, le ha de matar. 
Es consejo singular ; 
Pues oponerse al poder 
Un estrangero, es locura. 
Yo parto 4 darle razon 
De tu yntento. 

En mi opinion 
Quanto pretende asegura : 
Y dile que, por lo menos, 
Podré con mas libertad 
Verle. 

Ya por la ciudad 
Andauan de temor Ilenos 
Sus Espafioles. 

Pues parte, 
Que no puede hauer temor, 
Ni peligro, que mi amor 
De su pensamiento aparte. 
A quien eres corresponde 
Esa firmeza y lealtad, 
Que si no en la calidad, 
En amor te yguala el Conde. 
Mas quiero, si la afigion 
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De Manrique no me engafia, 
Ser un titulo en Espafia 
Que Reyna en otra nagion. [vanse. ] 


% Entre Lisardo, y don Bernardo. 

Por Kspafiol estimara 
El veros en esta tierra, 
Quanto mas deudo y amigo. 
De la antigua amistad nuestra 
Estoy satisfecho, Conde. 
No querais prueua mas gierta, 
Que estando con tal secreto 
Y tanto peligro en ella, 
En sabiendo que llegastes 
Venir 4 veros. 

. Tuuiera, 
De no lo haber echo ansi, 
Don Manrrique, justa quexa. 
De Napoles y Aragon 
Estan las cosas conpuestas 
Como sabeys. 

Eso ygnoro, 

Conde, por mi larga ausengia ; 
Que tres vezes ha corrido 
E] sol de su roxa esfera 
El camino que diuide 
En dos canpos las estrellas, 
Mientras Flandes y Alemania 
Me entretuuieron, las n{u Jeuas 
De las cosas de Aragon ; 
Pero ninguna me dexa 
Con mas cuidado que el veros 
En Napoles, y que sea 
Con tal secreto y recato. 


— 
— 


585. S. quanto y mas deudo y amigo. 591. S. llegasteis. 593, D and 8. 
hecho. 597. D.sabeis. 599. 8. dos vezes. 
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SIN SECRETO NO AY AMOR, 


Lisardo. Bernardo, hiziera violengia 
A mi amor, si de la causa 
Yngratamente quisiera 
Encubriros la ocasion. 

Pues si merezco saberla, 
Quitadme deste cuidado. 

La ocasion, Bernardo, es esta : 
Hizo el Pontifige sumo 

De la militante yglessia, 

Que el de Napoles, Rugero, 
Y el de Aragon, patria nuestra 
Dexassen armas y pleytos, 

A cuya justa obedienzia 

Se sujetaron humildes ; 

Y descansada la guerra, 
Durmié en brazos de la paz. 
La condicion para hazerla 
Fue, como suele entre Reyes, 
Casar los hijos, pues queda 
Confirmada con la sangre, 
Que es la mas segura prenda. 
El Rey de Napoles daua 

La bellisima Clavela 

Al principe de Aragon. 
Preuiene 4 su entrada fiestas 
Caragoga, y ella parte 

En diez famosas galeras, 
Tales, que nunca vié el mar 
Sobre sus cristales selua 

Que con mas ramas y flores 
Engafiase sus arenas. 

La que ella onraua cubrian 
Gallardetes, y vanderas 


615. S. sacadme d.c. 630. S. Que es la mayor excelencia. 634. S. pre- 
vino. 636. S. En seis f.g. 640. S. Enganase sus riberas. 
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De damascos de colores, 
Con la cubierta de tela. 

Alli el viento, con las puntas 
Ondas formando diuersas, 
Las que ymitaua del agua 
Presume ygual conpetengia. 
La popa de oro y marfil, 
Con sus pinturas yntenta 
Darle presungion al arte 

De ser la naturaleza. 

Los filaretes dorados, 

Las xargias de plata y seda, 
Y los forzados, de olanda 
Calgones y camisetas ; 

Los bonetes y casacas 

De brocado, porque veas 
Que el mas desnudo, tal vez, 
Se viste lo que no piensa. 
Cisnes del mar, finalmente, 
Ronpiendo las olas, buelan 
Tanto con las alas de aya, 
Que el viento va ocioso en ellas, 
Mas como el furioso mar 
Ninguna cosa respeta, 
Sacrilegio 4 las sagradas, 

Si lo es tanbien la belleza, 
Comenzése 4 enfurezer 

En las pomas de Marsella, 
Enuidiosas, por ventura, 
Ninfas de su mar Frangesas. 
Como si tuuiera el gielo 
Negesidad de sus perlas, 


+ 


644. S. Con las cubiertas. 647. S. imitauan el agua. 650. S. yntentan. 
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Queria en conchas de nacar 
Trocarselas por estrellas, 

O dexar, porque tuuiese 
Mas luz, mas oro la tierra, 
Por sustituto del sol 

La hermosura de Clauela. 
Pero doblemos, Bernardo, 
La oja en esta tormenta, 

Y aduierte la mayor causa 
Para que yo la padezca, 
Quando en Napoles tratauan 
E] traher 4 la Princesa, 

Un Espafiol mercader, 
Entre pinturas diuersas, 
Lleuaua un retrato mio: 
Clauela, que ya quisiera 
Ver sefiales de su esposo, 
Pregunt6, poco discreta, 

Si algun retrato trahia, 
Aunque fue disculpa onesta, 
Del Principe de Aragon ; 
A quien la codigia negia 
Del pintor, dixo que sf. 

j O ynterés, por cuya fuerza 
La engafié con mi retrato ! 
Diziendole: Ynfanta bella 
Este es vuestro esposo Alfonso, 
Y dandole una cadena 

De diamantes, le escondié 
Donde, con una donzella 
Suya, que se llama Nise, 

Le mira, aduierte, y contenpla, 
Y al fin se enamora dé] 


675. 8. Querian c.d. n. 679. D. sostituto. 683. S. y escucha Ll. m. c. 
689. S. Traia un r.m. 699. S. Le engaifid. 
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Con Ja fee segura y gierta 

De que era su mismo esposo. 

Buelbo agora 4 las galeras, 

Donde,—doblamos la oja— 

Ges6 del mar la soberbia, 

Prosiguiendo su viaje, 

Prospero viento en las velas. 

Estauamos en la playa 715 

De Barzelona, una fiesta 

Los mexores de Aragon, 

Que veniamos por ella, 

Quando entre la alegre salua 

De tiros y de tronpetas, 

Sale Clauela del mar, 

Y entre la tropa que llega 

Para besalle la mano, 

Vergonzosa 4 mi se agerca, 

De quien oygo 4 un tiempo juntas, 

La alteza y la reberencia. 

Turbado digo, y, por Dios, 

Toda la sangre revuelta, 

(Que desde entonces sentf 

Pronosticos de quererla ; 

Que no sé que tiene el alma 

En las glorias y en las penas, 

Que les previene aposento 

Antes de saber que vengan.) 

“No viene aqui, gran sefiora, 

Que con poca salud queda 

El Principe, mi senor.” 

é No haz visto del sol la fuerza 

Desmayar rosa encarnada, 

Marchitar blanca azuzena ? 740 
710. A and D. Buelbe. 712. S. Cesso del m. la tormenta. 713. 8. Pro- 


siguendose el v. 723. S. besarle. 727. S. Turbado dixe. 731-734. omitted 
inS. 738. No has visto. 
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Pues assi qued6, sintiendo 
Que no era yo quien ya era, 
Duefio de su voluntad 
Por ymaginada ydea. 
En fin, desde Barzelona 
A Qaragoga, en tristeza 
Tan grande baiié sus ojos 
Que fue inposible venzerla. 
Pregunt6 quien era yo, 
Dixeronle mi nobleza 
Y mi nonbre, 4 quien miraua 
Algunas vezes risuefia. 
Dié en mandarme varias cosas 
Para que hablase con ella, 
Que no sabe amor tener 
Ni diseregion, ni paciengia. 
Mas oye lo que los gielos 
Por sus secretos ordenan : 
Salié el Principe una tarde 
Para ensayar unas fiestas, 
Exergigio en Aragon 
De la mayor fortaleza, 
Donde, armados & cauallo, 
Los cavalleros tornea(ua)n, 
Porque 4 pié, dizen que es danza 
Y no militar destreza. 
Armado en fuerte bridon, 
La clin y el codon en trenzas, 
De oro y verde, sale Alfonso 
Con paramentos de tela _ 
Blanca y roxa, y negras armas ; 
Que sienpre colores negras 
Tristeza y luto antigipan 

741. D. en oyendo. S. sabiendo. 747. S. los ojos. 758. S. Por sus 


secretos conciertan, 759. S. Aguardauamos al Principe. 764. D and S. 
tornean. 767. S. un fuerte. 768. D. en trenza. 769. 8. De oro y negro. 
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A los que se visten dellas. 
Galan, de verde y morado, 
Sale don Juan de la Zerda, 
Cauallero Castellano, 

Que por giertas diferencias 
Al Rey de Aragon seruia ; 
Y encuentranse de manera 
Que chocando los eaballos, 
Vienen sin alma 4 la tierra. 
No se vié giudad 4 saco, 
Quando la nacion Tudesca, 
Vitoriosa y sin piedad, 

Sus muros y puertas entra, 
Como se vié Qaragoza 

De confusion y de pena, 

De lagrimas y de asombro. 
Tu, Bernardo, considera 
Perdiendo un Principe, un acto 
De tan llorosa tragedia. 
Casi 4 su puerta su esposa 
Recibié la triste nueva. 

No lloré, que nadie llora 
Por lo que nunca dessea. 
Por diligencias del Rey 

No fue posible venzerla 

A que entrase en la ciudad ; 
Que con la misma presteza 
Dié la buelta 4 Barzelona. 
Ya carpauan las galeras, 
Que la fuerte capitana 
Hauia tocado 4 leua, 
Quando ven voluer Ja ynfanta, 805 
Y al embarcarse con ella, 


778. S. cierta diferencia. 781. 8. Q.c. él, y el cauallo. 788. S. penas. 
789. assombros. 793. S.4la puerta. 802. D.carpaban. S. carpauan. 
804. D. 4 Leva. 806. S. embarcarme. 
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Yo, que sienpre yba 4 su lado, 
Oygo estas palabras tiernas : 
En Napoles, de secreto, 

Una muger os espera, 

Mexor que vos por su estado ; 
Venid de aqui 4 un mes 4 verla. 
Provocado de sus ojos 

Y alentado de su lengua, 
Antes del mes, disfragado, 
Estoy de noche con ella. 
Tratado, cregié el amor, 
Siendo de los dos terzera 
Aquella Nise, que os dixe. 
Pero mi contraria estrella 
Quiso que su propio hermano, 
Que una dama sirbe, y zela, 
En el terrero me hallas(t)e, 
Donde no me hizieron fuerza 
Sus armas, ni sus palabras, 
Pero serdlo el perderla. 

En esta pena me hallays, 
Pero con tanta firmeza 

Que he de esperar mi fortuna, 
Por mas que buelua su rueda ; 
Animoso en la esperanza, 
Cauallero en la nobleza, 
Atreuido en el peligro, 
Consolado en la pagiengia, 
Sufrido 4 toda fortuna, 855 


815. S. Antes de un mes. 823. The autograph has hallaste, also D.; S. 
hallasse. 828. S. tanta paciencia. 830. S. Por mas que ruede la rueda. 
832. S.C. en la defensa. 834. S.en la prudencia. 835. S8.S.a todo im- 
posible. 

The sequence of the lines in the suelta is here somewhat different. After 
1, 835, ‘Sufrido 4 todo imposible’ follows: ‘dispuesto a morir por ella,’ 
then the lines follow as in the text down to 1. 839, which, together with 
840 and 841, are omitted; 1. 842 standing in the place of 1. 836. 
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Enpefiado en la deffensa, 
Agradegido al favor, 
Reconogido 4 la deuda, 
Prudente en qualquier suceso, 
Fuerte 4 toda resistencia, 
Posible 4 todo ynposible, 
Dispuesto 4 morir por ella ; 
Ynuengible 4 la mudanza 

Y, lo que viniere, venga, 
Que no mereze las glorias 
Quien no ha estimado las penas. 
; Estrafia fortuna! Conde, 
Donde apenas hay lugar 

De consejo. 


Tello entra. 
Tello. Puedo hablar? 
Lisardo, Ay Tello! me responde? 
Bernardo. Tello, no ay que recatarte 
De un ydalgo Aragones. 
Tello. Besso mil vezes tus piés. 
Tu en Napoles? 
Bernardo. Para darte 
Mis brazos. 
Lisardo. Dexa, Bernardo, 
Que el filo al cuello me aplique 
Su respuesta. 
Tello. Don Manrique, 
Ya no fingido Lisardo, 
Dize .... ,nonbraréla? 
Lisardo. Si, 
Todo Bernardo lo sabe. 
Tello. Que en un negogio tan grabe 
Est& su remedio en ti; 


847. S. Notable sucesso C. 849. S. de remedio. 856. S. Que el laco a 
mi cuello aplique. 
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Saliendo en publico luego, 
Y digiendo que has llegado 
De Espafia, porque el cuidado 
De un amante loco y giego, 
No ha de parar hasta ver 
Quien eres. 
Dize verdad, 
Mas venir 4 esta giudad, 
4 Con qué ocasion puede ser, 
Por lo menos que no sea 
Sospechosa ? 
Yo diré 

Remedio, aunque no lo sé 
Para que luego se crea : 
Pero ponte de camino, 
Que mientras te vistes, quiero 
Preuenirle 

Ay Tello, espero 
De tu ingenio peregrino 
Una notable inuengion. 
Como? ayude don Bernardo 
Que tengas remedio, aguardo, 
Y para ver la ocasion.... 
Lo que pudiere ayudar 
No puede faltar por mi. 
Bernardo se quede aqui, 
Que despues ha de llegar, 
Quando yo auiso le diere. 
; Dé luz 4 tu entendimiento, 
Amor! 

Tello. j Qué lindo elemento. 

Para errar quanto se hiziere! 890 


864. S. Y fingiendo q. h. llegado. 865. MS. he cuidado. S. por el cuidado. 
866. S. de su hermano, que estA ciego. 8S. omits from 867-882. 884. MS. 
puedo. 885. S. Don B. quede aqui. 887. S. y serd fuerga que espere. 
889. D. Que es buen elemento. 
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Mas no pierdas la esperanza. 

j Ay dulge Clauela mia ! 

Quien lo ymposible porfia, 

Vida pierde y muerte alcanza. [ Vanse] 


[ Entren] Roberto y Clauela. 
Roberto y Clauela. 


Si le quitaste la vida 

A quien hallaste, Roberto, 

A las rexas de Fenisa... . 

é Como, 6 de quien tienes zelos ? 
é Qué te da cuidado agora ? 

é Ha de volver al terrero 

A rrequebrarla de noche 

Un ombre despues de muerto ? 
j Nueua condicion de amante ! 
Clauela, el amor es miedo, 
Todo inuengiones y trazas 
Para aberiguar rezelos. 

Quise, fingiendo su muerte, 

De quien me los dié tan necios, 
Ver si mudaua senblante 
Fenisa, oyendo el sugeso ; 

Que la verdad es que vive, 

Y que ni el desnudo azero, 

Ni el ruego, para saber 

Quien era, bastantes fueron. 

El se fue, mira si es justo 

Que tema un ombre encubierto, 
A quien he visto y prouado 
Juntos el valor y el pecho. 
Pero por mucho que yntente 
Venir de noche secreto, 


896. S. a quien estaua, R. 906, S. para averiguar mis zelos. 909. S. el 
semblante. 916. S.q.t.aunh.e. 920. S. venir de noche encubierto. 
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Yo le armaré tales lazos 
Que alguna vez cayga en ellos. 
é Quieres tu, pues no abra cosa 
Que ella te niega, saberlo, 
Para que escusemos sangre ? 
Haz esto, por quanto puedo 
Obligarte con la mia. 
Yo lo hare, si tu primero 
Me juras de no agrauiarle, 
Si fuere, que no lo creo, 
Galan de Fenisa. 
Yo 
Sienpre creo lo que temo. 
Por vida del Rey lo juro. 
Dizen que no es juramento 
La vida del Rey su padre 935 
En un principe heredero. 
Pues por la tuya lo juro. fol. 17. 
Que te has engafiado pienso, 
Pero mexor te estara 
E] desengafio, que el miedo. 940 


[Sale] Fenisa. 
Si en alguna obligagion 
De Aragon os puso el reyno, 
Aunque diuidié la muerte 
La amistad y el parentesco.... 
Cierto Conde don Manrique 
Me dizen que viene 4 veros. 
Roberto. El paje, hermosa Fenisa, 
Por mi parte le agradezco. 
Clauela. Don Manrique? 
Fenisa. Si, sefiora. 


923. S.no aurdc. 924. Q. ella te niegue. 929. S. agrauialle. 930.8, 
si fuesse. 937. S. pues jurar por la tuya. 948. MS. agradeza, the asso- 
nante is e-o, S. agradezco, 
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Lisardo., 


Fenisa. 


Lisardo. 


Tello. 


Lisardo. 


Clauela. 


Tisardo. 
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Desenbarcando, sospecho 
Que le he visto en Barzelona. 


% [Salen] Lisardo y Tello. 
j Temerario atreuimiento ! 
Vuestra Alteza, gran sefior 
Mé[dé], (turbado comienzo), 
Los pies generosos 955 
Conde, 
De justigia os deuo el pecho, 
Que, puesto que de mi hermana 
Fuistes por tan breve tiempo 
Vassallo, la obligagion 
No ha de perder su derecho. 960 
Déme tanbien, Vuestra Alteza 
Las manos. 
Alg4os del suelo, 
Que no soy la ynfanta yo. 
Si no lo soys, parezeyslo, 
Y assi no os pido perdon. 965 
j Qué discreto fingimiento ! 
Vuestra Alteza, gran sefiora, 
No se espante deste yerro, 
Pues no meregié Aragon fol. 17°. 
Gozarla para bien nuestro. 970 
Pues yo, Conde don Manrique, 
De haberos visto me acuerdo, 
Y aunque por tan breues dias 
Fui princesa de aquel reyno, 
No he perdido la memoria. 975 
Con justo agradegimiento 
Puedo degir que Aragon, 


954. D. has mede. The word de is crossed out in the original. §. has also 


dé. 958. S.fuisteis. 962. S.lamanos. Algaddelsuelo. 966. S.q. gracioso 
f. 973-975 are omitted in 8. In 8. the line following 972 is: desembar- 


cando en la playa. 
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é Lastimado de perderos, 

No la perder& jamas. 

Tell. las dos Altezas besso 980 

Los pies de una vez. | 
Roberto. 2 Quien es, 


Manrrique, este caballero? 
Lisardo. Un Aragones hidalgo. 
Tello. Yo se lo dire mas presto: 
. Un oficial de su gusto 985 
be Del Conde, llamome Tello ; 
Tengo ligengia de entrar 
Quando quiero y como quiero 
rs Adonde soy conogido ; 
if Hablo 4 proposito, luego 990 
No canso, no digo mal, 
No pido, y doy lo que tengo, 
Y aunque soy ombre de humor 
Me pregio de ser secreto. 
Fenisa. | Mucho hara quien habla mucho, 995 
Que pintan mudo al silengio. 
Clauela. Ya Tello, te ha conogido, ; 
Licengia te doy, si puedo, 
Para que sienpre me veas. 
Tello. Y sin ella, vendre 4 veros, 1000 
Que sé cantar y tafier, 
Danzar, pintar, y hazer versos, 
Y cultos, que no vulgares. 
Clauela. Pues tu podras entendellos. 
Roberto. ~A qué habeis venido, Conde, fol. 18. 
A Napoles ? 1005 
Lisardo, Mi sugeso 
Quiere espagio, aunque 4 pediros 
Favor y ligengia, vengo 


979. S. no se alegraré jamas. 988. S. donde q. y.comogq. 990, S. H. a. 
Pp. juego. 
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Para poner un cartel 
De desafio 4 un soberbio 
Cauallero de Aragon 
Que el Rey me niega, diziendo 
Que no lo consiente el Papa. 
Vamos, que me obliga el veros 
A ser de oy mas vuestro amigo. 
Y 4 mi 4 ser esclauo vuestro. [vanse,] 1015 
Dile, Fenisa, 4 mi hermano 
Que yo le suplico y ruego 
Onrre al Conde. 
EI lo mereze, 

j Qué gallardo cauallero! 
j Ay Tello, qué bien comienza 
Mi dicha! 

Mexor espero, 
Sefiora, el fin, si tu hermano 
Se aficiona al Conde. 

Pienso 
Que le obligen, como 4 mi, 
Sus muchos merecimientos. 
é Qué es esto del desafio? 
Ynuencion, para desvelo 
Del principe, que un amigo 
Apergeuido tenemos, 
Para que 4 su tiempo venga: 
Tu acredita al Conde. 
i Ay gielos, 

Si no soy de don Manrique 
No he de tener otro duefio ! 


Fin del primero Acto. 


1019. S. que es vizarro cauallero. 1020. S. q. b. empiega. 1023. C. creo. 
1024. que le obliguen. 1027. The name “Tello” is wanting in the origi- 
nal MS. where the speech has the appearance of being a continuation of 
Clauela’s. D and §. assign it to Tello, which results from what follows. 
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PERSONAS DEL SEGUNDO ACTO. 


FENISA. 
TELLO. 


ROBERTO. 


LISARDO. 
CLAVELA. 


ARNALDO. 
CELIO. 


Et Rey NAPOLES. 
Ext DE MILAN. 


ACTO SEGUNDO. 


[Salen] Fenisa y Tello. 


Fenisa. Parezcote mui cansada 
Tello, por hablarte ansi ? 1035 
Tello, é Porqué te informas de mf 
Que soy parte apassionada ? 
4 Cosas te dire del Conde 
- Que por fabulas las cuentes ? 
£ Fenisa. Por mas que decirme intentes, 1040 


8. omits the whole first scene between Fenisa and Tello, i. e., from line 
1034-1202. The first line of the second Act of 8S. is: Roberto: Prosigue, 
Conde, que saber desseo. 
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Todo 4 su valor responde : 
Pero no son valentias 
Las que quiero saber dél. 
No es valiente 4 lo cruel 
Como presumir podrias ; 
Es con toros y con Moros 
Su valor. 

Creolo ansi, 
Pero, ,qué me importa 4 mi 
Que mate Moros y toros? 
é No es cosa para estimar 
Ver con el desnudo azero 
En la plaza un cauallero 
Ayrosamente llegar 
Y diuidir la zerviz 
De una bestia tan feroz? 
Aplaudiendo en una voz 
Todos la suerte feliz, 
Y el hazer que 4 la violenta 
Punta de un fuerte rexon 
Con breue respiragion 
Vierta el anima sangrienta. 
2 Haralo vusifioria? 
Tienesme por Amazona ? 
Yo creo de su persona 
Esa y mayor balentia, 
Pero, ; traslada el matar 
Toros 4 matar mugeres ? 
j; Curiosa presumo que eres! 
No lo es mucho preguntar, 
Si venia 4 Ytalia el Conde 
A fixar un desafio, 
Fue amoroso desvario. 
A esa pregunta responde 


1070. MS. venir. 
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Que no todas las pendengias 
Tienen principio de amor ; 1075 
Que tanbien tiene el onor t 
Sus causas y diferengias. 
Fenisa. _ Onor es causa forzosa. 
Jello. Que se abrase por Elena 
Troya, vaya ennorabuena, 1080 
4 Era casada y ermosa. 
Que Bruto mate 4 Tarquino 
Por la fuerza de Lucregia, 
Vaya, puesto que fue negia 
En hazer tal desatino, 1085 
Que Tarquino no le hauia fol. 2. 
Cortado brazo ni pierna; 
El mundo en fin se gouierna 
Mexor que entonzes solia, 
Que en esta edad menos negia, 1090 
En yguales desatinos, 
Aunque hubiera mil Tarquinos 
: No se hallara una Lucregia. 
Finalmente, los agrauios 
Hauian de ser por cosas 1095 
Diferentes y forzosas ; 
Entre los varones sabios 
Al que un pleyto injusto ponen 
No hauia de pleytear, 
Ni sus dineros gastar 1100 
En los que un pleyto conponen ; 
Sino remitir el caso 
A la espada, y 4 este modo 
Yrlo aberiguando todo, 
Sin dar en un pleyto un paso. 1105 
Pero que por un ‘ mentis’ 
Aya enojos tan crueles, 
Que ponga un onbre carteles 
En Napoles, y en Paris, 
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Y en Constantinopla yntente 

Si aqui no le dan lugar...... 
Pues, {no es causa de pesar, 
Degirle 4 un ombre que miente? 
Que lo fuera es gran razon, 
Mas que quanto 4 un onbre onrado 
Pueden degir, obligado 

A su onor, y 4 su opinion. 

Pero que siendo el mentir 

Tan usado y general 

Lleben los onbres tan mal 

Que se lo puedan degir. 

Miente al sefior el criado, 

Y alguna vez el sefior, 

Miente sienpre el que es deudor, 
Miente el ingrato obligado, 
Miente el fagil ptometer 

Que no fue jamas cumplido, 

La muger 4 su marido, 

El marido 4 su muger ; 

Miente qualquiera ofigial 
Miente el afio, el tiempo, el dia, 
Quien niega la cortesia, 

Quien habla en ausengia mal. 
Miente quien ama, quien juega 
Miente el luto al heredado, 
Miente quien pide prestado, 
Quien inportuna y quien ruega ; 
Miente[n] todos los que venden, 
Que sienpre lo ynjusta piden ; 
Los que pessan, los que miden, 
Lisonjean y pretenden. 

Mienten en fin quantos tratan 
En mohatras de que viuen, 
Mienten Poetas que escriuen 

Y Pintores que retratan. 
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El poeta con desseo 
De encarezer lo que alaba, 
Y el pintor que un rostro acaba 
Haziendo hermoso al que es feo : 
Tintas, afeytas, echizos, 
Claro est4 mentiras son, 
Pues que sera la traygion 
De algunos casos postizos ; 
Pues pleytos aqui ficé 
Y los dejo 4 quien los tiene, 
Finalmente el mentir viene 
Desde que Dios nos erié. 
Pregunta Dios 4 Cayn 
é Qué es de tu hermano? y responde 
é Qué sé yo? sabiendo 4 donde 
Fue de su inogengia fin. 
Con esto el Conde, o Espafioles, 
Por no sufrir un mentis, 
Fue de Aragon 4 Paris, 
Y de Paris 4 Napoles, 
Donde carteles pondran 
Sus manos 4 lo valiente, 
Siendo el mentir degendiente 
Por linea reta de Adan. 
Brauo discurso. 

Soy yo 
Mui discreto, y no enfadoso. 
é Que no fue caso amoroso 
El de don Manrique? 

No. 

é Que no dexa el alma alla? 
casa una muger 
Tan flaca 4 mas no poder, 
Que era su cadauer ya, 
Y un galan destos sabuesos 
Si se mud6 pregunté, 
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Y otro respondié que no, 
Pues que traslad6 sus guesos. 
Assi te respondo 4 ti 
Que solo el cuerpo ha trahido. 
¢ Luego sin alma ha venido? 
Pienso, Fenisa, que sf. 
Yo conozco una muger 
Que un principe despreciara 
Por él. 

No pienso que errara 
Sino la puede querer, 
Y eso de dexar los Reyes 
Por los Condes, es razon 
De las comedias, que son 
De amantes barbaras leyes, 
Que claro esté que es mexor 
Un Rey. 


Si posible fuera 
Casarse conmigo, hiziera 
Eleccion de su valor. 
Yo quiero marido gierto, 
Del Rey ynposible soy. 
Los dos vienen. 

Yo me voy. 

Tello, el secreto te aduierto. [vanse.] 


% [Salen] Roberto y Lisardo. 


Prosige Conde, que saber desseo 

La causa pringipal de tus enojos, 

Que mucho mas de amor presumo y creo. 

Como te dixe, el alma fue despojos 1205 
En viendo de Leonarda la hermosura 

Que es todo el sol piramide en sus ojos, 


1201. D. adbierto. 1203. D. los enojos. 1204. D, presumo que creo. 
1205. 8S. como te digo. 1206. S. en viendo de L. la luz pura. 
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SIN SECRETO NO AY AMOR, 


Assi se cifra 4 un punto su luz pura 
Y sus rayos 4 un circulo pequefio 
De una nifia cruel, por negra escura ; 1210 
Para sacarla deste dulge enpefio, 

j O quantos dias no viui sus oras ! 

j O quantas noches fui rebelde al suefio! 

A su rexa me vié quantas Auroras 

Produze el tiempo en dos tan largos afios, 1215 

Como sabras, si alguna ingrata adoras. fol. 4. 

Al cabo, en fin, de tantos desengafios 

Plugo el amor que mi esperanza un dia 

Hallase con su fin el de mis dafios ; 

Supe que un onbre la cruel queria, 1220 

Si de mi calidad, no de mis prendas, 

Y ardiése mi zelosa fantasia. 

Aqui no quiero, Principe, que entiendas 

Hauiendo mi desdicha aberiguado, 

Que fue mi amor por las comunes sendas; 1225 

No deffendi las rexas, despechado, 

Mas retiréme 4 lamentar mi pena, 

Solo con su desden y mi cuidado. 

Tiene entre ysletas de menuda arena 

Cerca de Caragoza, el Hebro undoso, 1230 

De verdes sauges una selua amena. 

La vispera, Roberto, del glorioso 

Que fue primero santo que nagido, 

Yba el Rey de Aragon y el generoso 

Principe, ya, ! qué gran dolor ! perdido ; 1235 

Y con la bella Ynfanta algunas damas, 

Pisando el bosque de sus pies florido. 

Alli vertiendo generosas llamas 
Dofia Ana de Albion, cuyo cabello 


1208. S. su hermosura. 1210. S. obscura. 1211. S. para sacarme. 
1214. 8. a su puerta me halld q. A. 1215. S. salen al tiempo de dos 1. a. 
1217. S. al cabo, pues, de ete. 1218. S. quiso el a. 1226. S. sus rexas, 
1230. 8. el Ebro umbroso. 1238. S. aqui bertiendo g. Il. 
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Temié, como Absalon, la enuidia en ramas, 1240 
La daua 4 todas con su rostro bello ; 
Y dofia Madalena [de] Margilla 
Conpitiendo las manos con el cuello. 
Alli dofia Ana de Yxar, marauilla 
Del mundo, un parayso hazer dessea 
Del neuado cristal la verde orilla. 
Alli dofia Frangisca de Bolea 
Con dofia Ynes Zerdan y dofia Juana 
Resendi, 4 quien el Principe passea ; 
Pero pareze diligengia vana, 
Pues que no las conozes, mi pintura, 
Ni de aquella mi barbara tirana. 
Yba sigiendo entonces su hermosura 
Don Pedro, su galan, y yo enuidioso, 
Por sonbra de los dos, en noche escura 
Pasando un arroyuelo de salto ayroso, 
Torziésele un chapin, quiza culpada 

_ En dar fabor 4 su galan dichoso. 
Alli lleg6 mi mano antigipada, 
Que sienpre un despregiado es mas ligero, 
Sin aduertir que en lo que sirbe, enfada ; 
No os toca 4 vos, me dize, ayrado y fiero, 
Don Pedro, ese lugar, y me desvia. 
Yo respondo: ese termino es grosero, 
Que yo tan gerca como vos venia ; 
Culpad vuestro descuido, que hasta agora 
No es prenda vuestra y puede serlo mia: 
Aqui con negia voz, aunque ‘sonora, 
Mentis replica, y al algar la mano, 
Ya estaua en medio el Angel que le adora. 1270 
Mis diligengias fueron tan en uano, 


1240. S. temid como Absalon inuidia en ramas. 1242. S. y dofia Magda- 
lena de Mansilla. 1244. 8. aqui dofia Ana. 1253. D. Iba fingiendo. 8S. 
iva siguiendo. 1256. D. and al salto ayroso. 1260. q. s. un desdichado. 
1262. S. me dixo. 
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1281, S. tus pies, adonde pido. 1286, S. y ha sido. 
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Quanto puedes pensar de un Rey presente, 


Que menos que un respeto soberano fol. 5. 
No pudiera quitarme que ynpagiente 
Le quitara la vida con la boca, 1275 


Donde tan presto vi la espada ausente. 

En fin, para cunplir lo que le toca 

A un onbre como yo, camino 4 Frangia ; 

Pero mi agrauio ni 4 su Rey proboca, 

Ni hallé en Paris remedio de ynportangia; 1280 
Y assi vengo 4 tus pies, donde te pido 

Lugar para el cartel, que la distangia 

Hara mas breue el paso al offendido. 

Atentamente escuché 

La ocasion de haber venido 1285 
A Ytalia, Conde, que ha sido 

Como yo la ymaginé ; 

Y del amor que os cobré, 


Podeys estar satisfecho 
Que lo que el Franges no ha hecho, 1290 
Ni el Castellano rigor, 
Hallareis en mi fabor fol. 5°. 


Y en la lealtad de mi pecho. 
Poned, Manrrique, el cartel, 
Que yo saldre 4 vuestro lado 1295 
Por padrino, y confiado 

De que pongo parte en él: 

La misma suerte cruel 

Habemos los dos corrido, 

La misma ocasion ha sido 1300 
Por camino diferente, 

En vos, de viuir ausente, 

Y en mf, de morir de oluido. 
Y pues la seguridad 

Que aqui de amigo os prometo, 
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H. A. RENNERT. 


Es dar parte de un secreto, 
Que es la mayor amistad : 
Sabed que mi voluntad, 
Accidente, y no eleccion 
Sirue en aquesta ocasion 
Una dama de mi hermana, 
Por hermosura tirana, 

Y vana por discregion. 

Ni me trata bien ni mal, 
Mal, por tenerme respeto, 
Bien, porque un amor secreto 
La obliga con ser su ygual. 
Estoy de zelos mortal, 
Porque una noche, rondando, 
Hallé en sus rexas hablando, 
De tanto valor un ombre, 
Que no me dixo su nonbre, 
Ni rifiendo, ni rogando. 
Yba prometiendo el dia 
Entre unos rasgos de plata, 
Luz 4 la noche, que yngrata, 
Las espaldas le boluia ; 
Quando, viendo su porfia, 
Le dixe: el Principe soy, 

Y él respondi6, yo me voy, 
Que aunque me haueis obligado, 
Lo estoy mas & mi cuidado ; 
En tal confusion estoy. 
Dexéle en tanta porfia, 
Siendome el dia cruel, 

Que concertado con él, 

No se declaraua el dia : 
Fingi que muerto le hauia, 


1309. S. y omitted. 1314. S. Ni me quiere. 1329, D. al Principe. 
1334. D. Que le deje en tal porfia, 
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Por conozer si le amaua 
De quien yo zeloso estaua ; 
Mas, por cubrir sus enojos, 
Quitaua el llanto 4 los ojos 
Y hagia el corazon lloraua. 
j Caso estrafio! que este pueda 
Darme zelos, sin saber 
Quien es, con venirla 4 ver 
Y que tan bien le sugeda, 
Que la gente que alli queda 
No le aya visto xamas. 
j O amor, 4 qué amante das 
Zelos, sin saber de quien ! 
Soy de quantos quieren bien 

_ El que tu aborrezes mas. 
Que no pueda mi poder 
Saber quien gelos me ha dado, 
Y que esto me aya negado, 
Siempre firme, una muger _ 
Criado no puede ser 
Ni forastero, tanpoco, 
Tan picado me proboco 
Del valor deste secreto 
A confussion, que os prometo 
Conde, que me buelbo loco. 
Si Vuestra Alteza me fia 
Que le libre de las quexas, 
Toda la noche en sus rexas 
Me vendra 4 buscar el dia ; 
Y esto sin mas conpafiia 
Que Tello, aunque trayga ese onbre 
Gente que la calle asombre ; 1370 
Y de mf podeys fiar, 


1346. S. viniendola a ver. 1359. 8S. pues forastero. 1362. S. 4 confu- 
sion! 1365. 8. dessas quexas. 1367. S. me saldra. 
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1372. 8. que, o le tengo d.m. 1379. S. auré. 1381. S. y podeis iros c. 
1396, S. mi omitted. 1402. S. Si para hazer lo que mandas. 
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Que le tengo de matar, 
O me ha de degir su nonbre. 
No, Manrique, no mereze 
Que le mate, aunque mi amor 
Lo pide, que su balor 
Esta deffensa le ofreze. 
Pues si vuestra pena crege, 
é Qué remedio habra que os den? 
Sin matalle le ay tanbien, 
Y vos podeys yr conmigo, 
Que el valor del enemigo 
Obliga 4 quererle bien: 
Que en medio deste rigor 
Tiempla mi enojo cruel, 
Haber refiido con él, 
Y conozer su valor: 
Por otra parte mi amor 
No quiere sufrir desbelos. 
Probaré, viuen los gielos, 
Ese ombre. 

Sea de suerte 
Que sepa yo, sin su muerte, 
Conde, quien causa mis zelos, 


% [Salen] Fenisa y Clauela. 
Bien pudiera merezer, 
Fenisa, por ser tu duefio, 
Quando por mi amor no fuera, 
El que lo fue de los zelos 
Del Principe, pues te juro, 
Por quanto jurarte puedo, 
De no decirle su nonbre 
Y de tenerle secreto. 
Sefiora, si en tu porfia 


[vanse. 
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1417. S. pero porque satisfecho. 
1420. S. de que no lo h. 


1403. S pudiera ser. 
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Pudieran ser de probecho, 
Despues de muchas disculpas, 
Palabras, y juramentos, 

No dexara, en quantas cosas 
Mira el sol y cubre el gielo, 
Alguna de que no hiziera 
Alarde mi firme pecho. 

Yo no he visto tal galan 

Ni publico, ni secreto, 

Desde que Arnaldo dex6 

Su amoroso pensamiento, 

Por guardar, como tu sabes, 
Justo y deuido respeto 

Al Principe, mi sefior : 

Y porque veas que quiero 
Desengafiarte, has de darme 
Palabra con juramento, 

De que no le has de degir, 

Sino tener en silengio 

Un pensamiento en que he dado, 
Con que verfs que no tengo 
Ese galan que sospecha ; 

Que entre tantos caballeros 
Habra alguno que se ocupe 

En diferente sujeto. 

Qué responde Vuestra Alteza ? 
Que al justo silengio ofrezco 
Quanto me puede obligar, 

Y quanto, 4 ser quien soy, deuo. 
Pues, sefiora, siendo ansi 


fol. 7", 
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1430 


1404. S. d. de tantas promessas. 1407. S. cria el 
mar yc.elc. 1411. S.en publico, ni en secreto. 1412. S. despues que A. d. 
1418. S. quede tu ingenio, has de d. 
1421. S. sino tenerme secreto. 


1424. S. aquesse 


galan que dizes. 1426. S. alguno aura. 1431. 8. y quanto al ser q.s. d. 
1432. S. si es ansi. 
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Mis pensamientos he puesto 
En el Conde don Manrrique, 
Que tan justamente empleo ; 
Porque el Principe es galan 
De pensamientos agenos 

De mi honor, y el Conde un onbre 
Ygual para casamiento. 

Yo lo he mirado mni bien, 

Y por aduertirle desto, 

Y que en publico me sirba, 
He dicho mi amor 4 Tello; 
Ya el Conde estara aduertido. 
Este es el galan que tengo 
Para casarme, sefiora, 

Que son desvanegimientos 
Amores con ymposibles, 

Ya le has visto, por lo menos 
Disculparés mi atfigion, 

Que onbre tan galan, tan cuerdo, 
Tan ayroso, tan cortés, 

Tan bienquisto, tan discreto, 
Bien mereze voluntad[es]. 

Y agierto mucho sin esto, 
Porque llevandome 4 Espafia, 
(; Dios me cunpla este desseo !) 
Me librarén de tu hermano 
Tanta mar y tierra en medio. 
La palabra que te he dado 
Cunpliré en callar, Fenisa, 
Ese tu amor, tan de prisa 
Como negio y mal pensado. 
Pero no el ver agrauiado 

Del Principe aquel valor 1465 


1485. S. q. t. justamente quiero. 1441. S. y por aduertirte d. 1444. S. 
estara auisado, 1452, 1453. in S, ayroso and bienqnisto change pluces. 
1454. S, voluntades, 1464, S. omits from this line’to 1470, aura que, &c. 
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Que tratas con tal rigor 
Como ynorante muger 


SIN SECRETO NO AY AMOR, 


Que no sabe agradezer 
La calidad de su amor. 
Habra que te sirbe un afio 


Mi hermano, y que tu porfia 


No se rinde, gy solo un dia 
Te ha rendido 4 un onbre estrafio ? 
Estrafio ha sido tu engafio 


Si el Conde tu amor ygnora, 


Que asi lo dixiste agora, 
De que tu culpa se ynfiere ; 


Pues quieres quien no te quiere 


Y despregias quien te adora, 
En mi desgragia has caydo, 


Que quien mi hermano aborreze, 


Por justas leyes mereze 
E] castigo de mi oluido. 
Que le quieras no te pido, 
Solo te quiero ympedir 
Que no me entres & vestir 
Ni 4 otra cosa desde oy : 
De Roberto hermana soy. 


Fenisa. Ove. 


Clauela, é Que puedes degir? 
Fenisa. Noes virtud el resistirme 
Donde no puedo casarme ? 
4 Y discrecion, enplearme 
En amor seguro y firme? 
4 Sera justo persuadirme 
A querer amor tan negio? 


Mas de ser cuerda me pregio, 


Que no me quiero enplear 


1471. 8S. y que su porfia, 1472, S. no te rinde. 


1474, S. notable ha sido. 


1484. S. no te impido. 


1470 


1475 


1480 


1485 


1490 


1495 


1473. 8, 4 omitted. 
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En amor gue ha de parar 

En monesterio, 6 despregio. 

é Quito al Principe el valor, 

Ni la estimagion, sefiora, 

Por querer al Conde agora, 

Para deffender mi onor ? 

Yo tengo al Principe amor 

Con el respeto deuido, 

Mas la diferengia ha sido 

Querer por tan justa ley 

Al Principe para Rey, 

Y al Conde para marido. 

Si en tu camara no quieres 

Que entre, haré tu voluntad, 

Si 4 mi cuerda onestidad 

La de tu hermano prefieres ; 

Que yo sé de quien tu eres, 

Que passando algunos dias 

En que las disculpas mias 

Den & tu enojo lugar, 

Me volveras 4 llamar 

Y 4 querer como solias. vase. 
En medio de un jardin, fuente perene, 1520 
Al ayre, en cuyas alas se dilata, 
Violento un rayo de cristal retrata 
Que sube al passo que nagiendo tiene ; 
Mas quando ygual 4 su pringipio viene 
Aquella, al parezer vara de plata, 

En fugitiuas perlas se desata, 

Y en su misma violengia se entretiene. 
Asi he querido yo subir, vencida 


* 


1499. S. Monasterio. 1501. 8. o la estimacion. 1520. S. peremne. 
1522. 8. desata. 1523. S. que muere alpasso que naciendo viene. 1524. 
m. q. entre los ayres se detiene. 1526. S. se remata. 1527. 8. y su 
soberuia a tal desprecio viene. 1528. S. yo sufrir vencida. 
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SIN SECRETO NO AY AMOR, 


De un loco amor 4 fuerza de prudengia. 

; Vana esperanza de mi engafio asida ! 

i Mas donde abra para ynposibles giengia? 
Que como fue violenta la subida, 

Cay6 del ayre con mayor violengia. 


Entre Tello. 
Libre executoria fue 
La que 4 la locura dieron 
Los primeros que lo fueron, 
Si, 4 donde me ves, entré. 
Degia un gran cortesano 
Que el mexor officio era 
Ser picaro, y que él lo fuera, 
Si siempre fuera verano. 
Y por lo mismo tanbien 
A ymaginar me provoco, 
Que es lindo ofigio ser loco, 
Si siempre la oyeran bien. 
4 Como, no te has alegrado 
De verme aqui? Qué tenemos? 
j Tu silengio con estremos ! 
¢ Hante por ventura hablado 
En esto del cassamiento 
Que se dize en la giudad ? 
De oyr una negedad 
Es, Tello, mi sentimiento. 
é Negedad ? 

4 Eso te admira ? 
No de tf, della lo estoy ; 
Para quantas armas oy 
Tiene inuentadas la yra, 
Ay deffensa y sufrimiento ; 


1529. 8. un loco amor, a falta de p. 1530. d.v. e. de la vida asida. 
1543. S.a presumir m. p. 1545. 8.si s.le oyeran. 1547. 8S. de verme? 
pues q. t. 
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Mas para una negedad, 
No tiene capagidad 
El humano entendimiento. 
Dixome Fenisa aqui 
Que & don Manrrique adoraua, 
Y esto yo lo disculpaua 
Pues me ha sugedido 4 mi ; 
Pero no darle lugar 
Para que su amor entienda, 
Y la sirua y la pretenda, 
Con que se piensa casar : 
Porque llevandola 4 Espafia 
Libre de mi hermano esté. 
No fue negedad. 
Porqué? 
Porque no saber la engafia 
Tu secreto, que & saber 
Que al Conde amauas, no amara 
Al Conde, ni te contara 
Que le pensaua querer. 
A mi me hablé, no te espantes, 
De que al Conde quiera bien. 
Y es bien que zelos me den 
Negedades semejantes, 
Determinada me vi 
De declararme con ella, 
Y matalla y desazella. 
Tello. Perdierase todo ansi. 
Clauela. Pierdase todo, que zelos 
No es cosa para sufrir. 
Tello. Qué dizes ? 
Clauela. Que no es viuir, 
_ Viuir con tantos desvelos. 
1566. 8. Pero no para aguardar. 1567. S. que el Conde su amor entienda. 


1568. S. que las. 1569. S. con quien. 1573. S. p.el no saber le engafia. 
1581. 8. desatinos s. 
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SIN SECRETO NO AY AMOR, 


Pierdase el Conde, y mi onor, 
Y mi vida, y quanto espero, 
Porque con zelos no quiero 
Que me tenga el Conde amor. 
Conuid6é un ombre 4 comer 
A un amigo que tenia, 

Y por el calor que hazia, 
Mandé6 la mesa poner 

Junto & la noria de un guerto: 
La muger del qual, zelosa, 
Andaua tan desdefiosa 

Y de humor tan rostrituerto, 
Que el colerico marido, 

De ver que & su conuidado 
Le mostrase tanto enfado, 
Desesperado y corrido, 

Con manos y ojos crueles, 
Aunque el guesped le aplacé, 
Dentro de la noria ech6é 

La comida y los manteles. 

El conuidado, la historia 
Viendo, sin mostrar desden, 
Cogié el bufete y tanbien 

Le eché dentro de la noria, — 
é Qué hazeys? le dixo enojado 
El guesped, ; estays en vos? 
Perdonad, sefior, por Dios, 
Le respondié el conuidado, 
Que entend{f, viendo os hazer 
Tal nouedad de agasajo, 

Que por mas fresco, all4 bajo 1620 
Nos ybamos 4 comer. 


1598. 8. huerto. 1605. S. enojado y ofendido. 1607. S. and D. huesped. 
1608. D. Dentro e. 1. n. hecho. 1612. S. y omitted. 1613. S. y echdle 
dentro en la noria. 1620. D. halla bajo. 
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Assi tu quieres, zelosa, 
Arrojar todo el secreto, 
Donde se pierda el conceto 
De tu obligacion forzosa. 
Pues, viue Dios, de tomar, 
Como el otro conuidado, 

El bufete por un lado 

Y echarlo todo en la mar. 
Mira que el Conde no puede 
Sufrir no hablarte, sefiora, 
Y que me ha enuiado agora 
A que concertado quede, 
Que esta noche ha de venir 
Aunque el Principe le mate. 
Dile, Tello, que no trate 

De verme, porque es degir 
Lo mismo que de su muerte. 
No falta noche de alli. 

EI se confia de sf. 

j Quiera amor que el Conde agierte 
A venir quando no esté ! 
Pues si no ay otro remedio, 
Aunque se pusiera en medio 
Todo el mundo, no podré 
Disuadirle que no vaya. 
Pues parte, y di que le espero. 
Haz quenta que tu eres Ero 
Y esté Leandro en la playa ; 
Ponle tu luz, que rezelo, 
Aunque es tan soberbio el mar, 
Que se ha de echar 4 nadar 
Si el mar se levanta al gielo. 


1624, S. el respeto. 1629. S.yechallo todo a rodar. 1631. S. viuir sin 
verte, sefiora. 1646. S. persuadirle a que nov. 1647. Parte, y dile que le 
espero. 1650. Dale tu luz. 
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SIN SECRETO NO AY AMOR. 


 Entren Roberto, Zelio, y Arnaldo de noche. 


Roberto. Ya no debe de venir, 
O por dicha 4 tiempo viene fol. 11”. 
Que no estamos en la calle. 
Arnaldo. Sefior, hasta que el oriente 
Se viste el alba, que el sol 
De rayos de oro guarneze, 
No faltamos destas rexas. 
Si sabe que tu defiendes 
Este passo, y que zeloso 
En el terrero amanezes, 
4 Como quieres que se atreua? 
Pienso que la culpa tienes, 
Arnaldo, en estar aqui 
Tan publico, que voluerse 
Le es facil quando te vee ; 
Pues bien sé yo que, & esconderte, 
El llegara 4 hablar seguro ; 
Pero si vee tanta gente 
4 No esta claro que el peligro 
Le ha de retirar? Aduierte, 
Que el cazador cauteloso 
Cubre la liga y las redes 
De yerua 6 arboles, donde © 
Cayga el paxaro ynocente, 
O el animal diuertido ; 
Que si las mira y preuiene 
Es ynposible engafiarle. 
Arnaldo. Espera sefior, si es este? 
Roberto. Retiraos, que puede ser. 
Celio. Si nos ha visto, él se vuelve. 


1657-1660. omitted in S. 1664. S. como es possible que venga? 1666. 
de estar. 1668. S. vea. 1671-1680. omitted in S. 1682. S. No ay otro 


que pueda ser. 
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No hara, que es la noche escura. 
j Zelos, gegalde, 6 perdedme ! fol, 12. 


% Salen el Conde, de noche, y Tello. 
Amor, pues mis pasos guias, 
Dame un esfuerzo tan fuerte 
Que el] poder no me derribe, 
Ni la fuerza me atropelle. 
Venir & tanto peligro 
Desesperagion pareze, 

Mas tanbien es cobardia 
Perder el bien y tenerle. 
Ay en los casos de honor 
Aforismos que se atreuen, 
Por no estar bien entendidos, 
A la vida ynjustamente. 
Si 4 un caballero, de noche, 
Quatro 6 cinco le acometen, 
é Dira la ley que alli muera 
Tan negio como valiente ? 
No se ha de entender ansi, 
Que tanbien tienen las leyes 
Del derecho de la espada 
Ynterpretes diferentes. 

_Si un general se retira 
Quando ventaja le tienen 
Con un exercito de onbres, 
Y esto la guerra congede, 
4 Porqué ha de esperar 4 cinco 
Un onbre? ¢ para perderse? 
No siendo don Diego Ordofiez, 
El ynuentor ynsolente 
De los romanzes de retos, 
Sabiendo, aunque un Hetor fuesse, 1715 


1688. S. no le derribe. 1689. S. le atropelle. 1693, S. tener el bien y 
perderle. 
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Un Qesar, un Ciro, un Cid, 
Que deffenderse no puede. 


i Pues ha de huir? 
No ha de huir, 

Porque al huir, para sienpre 

No queda satisfagion. 

4 Pues qué ha de hazer? 

Defenderse 

Y retirarse, diziendo, 

Quatro soys y soys aleves. 

Cuenta con piés y con manos, 

Y tiessa la espada en frente, 

Dar capa y con lindo brio, 

Cara & cara trasponerse, 

Y al que le siguiere dalle. 

é No puede ser que le gerquen, 

Y que algun[o] por detras 

Le asiente, como aconteze? 

Sefior, al que teme tanto, 

Aconsejale que gene 

Temprano liebre, 6 gallina, 

Y que & las siete se acueste. 

Pero viue Dios, que es cosa 

Terrible que quatro gerquen - 

A un ombre onrado, y que sea 

Ley que espere y que le pegen ; 

Luego el barbero le laba, 

Y tanta tienta le mete, 

Anda el guebo y no megido, 

Y tal vez esto de Requiem. 
Lisardo. Tello, si considerasen 

Los ombres que el mar se suele 1745 


1725. 8. y tiessa la espada siempre. 1738. S. hombre solo. 1739. D. 
and S. peguen. 1741. S. meten. 1742. D. and S. hueuo. 1744. S. con 
sideraran. 
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Levantar con las estrellas, 
Y que al ynfierno se buelve, 
Ninguno se enbarcaria. 
Aora bien, dexame y vete. 
é Qué, solo te has de quedar ? 
Pueden por ti conozerme, 
Y porque, si quiero huir, 
No me estorbe, Tello, el verte. 
No lo creas. 

Podia ser. 
é Donde quieres que te espere? 
A la puerta de palagio. 
Sefias hazen. 

Alguien mueve 
Los vidros. 

Todo esta solo, 

La rexa es baxa, bien puedes 
Pedir ligengia 4 los yerros, 
Que dalle la paz te dexen. 


Clauela en una rexa baxa. 


Eres Lisardo mio? 
Que dese nombre te acuerdes 
Te agradezco, porque ansi 
Me desconozcan. 

No sienten, 
Que 4 mf me quitan la vida. 
Celos injustos le offenden, 
A quien no doy desengafio ; 
Porque es ymposible hauerle, 
Pues no le puedo degir 1770 
Que 4 tu grandeza se atreue 


1746. S. levantar a las e. 1749. y vete written twice in MS. 1754. S. 
podré ser. 1757. S. The whole speech is Tello’s, 1758. 8S. vidrios. 1760. 
8. hierros. 1761. S. Vase, y sale Clauela a la ventana. 1767. 8. z. i. le 
mueuen. 
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Mi amor, siendo menos mal 
Que él de su dama sospeche ; 
En gran confusion me pone. 
Yo tengo tantas, que puedes 
Tener lastima de mi ; 

Y porque es el tienpo breue 
En que puedo hablarte, escucha. 
Fenisa, Conde, te quiere 

De suerte, que ya contigo 

Yr 4 Espafia se promete. 

2 Eso qué ynporta, sefiora, 
Si, de mi amor ynocente, 
Pone los ojos en mi? 

Que por oyrte, por verte 
Pongo 4 peligro la vida, 

Y mil vidas me parezen 
Pocas ; Ay Dios, qué los mios 
Son pessares diferentes ! 

Ya por Napoles se dize, 
Clauela, que el Rey te quiere 
Cassar en Milan. 


4 
3 
a 


Casarme? 
Ni lo yntente, ni lo piense. 
Oye mas gerca. 
Qué aguardo ? 

Aqui le conozco, 6 muere. 

Este es sin duda, y Fenisa 

La que habla con él. 

No lleges 

Tan alborotado, espera. 
Roberto. 4% Qué quieres Zelio, que espere? 
Clauela. Gente viene, enboza el rostro, 1800 
Arnaldo. Honbre, di luego, ; quien eres ? 


1773. S. él omitted. 1774. S. ponen. 1783. 8. side tua.i. 1796. S. él 
es, sin duda. 1797. 8. and D. no llegues. 1798. S. tan resuelto, espera un 
poco. 1800. D. en bozael vostro. 1801. belongs to Roberto, in 8. 
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No hablas? 
E] es sin duda ; 
Que no sin causa enmudeze. 
Caballero, si soys quien 
Toda una noche valiente 
Os defendistes de mf, 
Descansando algunas vezes 
Para bolver alentados, 
Sin que en ninguno pudiesse 
Reconozerse ventajas, 
Sabed que estimo de suerte 
Vuestro valor, y que tengo 
Un desseo tan ardiente 
De teneros por amigo ; 
Y para que yo sosiege 
Un pensamiento zeloso 
Que me abrasa y me enloqueze, 
Que si me degis quien soys 
No ha de hauer cosa que os niege, 
Si fuesse mi propia dama : 
Que un onbre que la pretende 
Con tal valor y peligro, 
Mexor que yo la mereze. 
Hazedme aquesta favor, 
- ¥ no permitays que llege 
A ser fuerza lo que es ruego. 
No respondeys ? 
Lelio. No lo entiende. 
Roberto. Ha! caballero, 4 quien digo 
El Principe soy. 
Arnaldo. No siente. 
Roberto. La cortesia no obliga 
Que ya de lo justo exgede. 
Arnaldo, Qué aguardas, sefior, qué yntentas ? 


1804-1835. omitted in 8. 
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j Qué marmol para una fuente ! 
Si, pero no murmura, 
Que has de conozerle, teme. 
Pues sera fuerza matarle 
Que lo ha de ser conozerle ; 
j Que me hablase este onbre entonzes, 
Y agora calle! 
Aun no quiere 
Mouer los labios. 
j Villano! 
Y 4 tu mismo Rey aleve. 
Viuen los gielos. 
La capa 
Derriua. 
Respuesta breue. 
Matalde. 
No sé, por Dios, 
Lindamente se deffiende. 


he Entren el Rey de Napoles y el duque de 
Milan y quien aconpaiie. 
Escusando enbaxadas, he venido 
A tratar estas cosas en persona. 
Duque, discreta preuengion ha sido, 
Asi mi voluntad la vuestra abona. 
Milan, sefior, 4 vuestros piés rendido 
Vasallo, servira vuestra corona, 
Glorioso de tener duefios que exgeden 
Quanto las aues del ynperio pueden ; 
Enuidioso quedé quando partia 
Clauela 4 Espafia, al de Aragon, dichoso 
Y desdichado, todo el mismo dia, 
Que fue y no fue su malogrado esposo ; 
1834. In the MS. this line is assigned to Celio. 1836. S. el matarle. 


1845. 8S. has the stage-direction: “ Entranse acuchillando, y salen el Rey 
Rugero,” etc. 1851. S. vuestra persona. 1857. S. su mal logrado e. 
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Pero guardaua, para dicha mia, 
Tal prenda el gielo. 

Duque generoso, 
La dicha es nuestra, pues tan alta fama fol. 15. 1860 
Vuestro valor por inuencible aclama ; 
Tristezas del esposo que ha perdido, 
Con poco gusto tienen 4 Clabela, 
Que tal sugeso no permite oluido, 
Y de segundas bodas se regela. 
Pero presumo, pues habeis venido, 
Que la ymaginagion que la desvela, 
Tendra sosiego con mexor enpleo. 
Solo seruirla, gran sefior, desseo ; 
Y si le pareziere 4 vuestra alteza 
Que mi hermana se case con Roberto, 
Yo sé que discregion, gragia, y belleza 
Seran buenos terzeros del congierto. 
Las nuevas de su mucha gentileza 
Nos dié la fama, y vos tened por cierto, 
Que lo tendremos 4 ventura nuestra. 
Vere 4 Clauela con lizenzia vuestra. 


hh Vase el Duque y entren Roberto y Arnaldo. 
Roberto. 


Rey. 


Roberto. 


Dizenme que has concluido 

De mi hermana el casamiento. 

El tuyo, Roberto, yntento, 

Y porque estés aduertido, 

Trata del duque el valor 

Como dos vezes cufiado, 

Ya por ser deudo obligado, 

Ya porque te tiene amor. * vase, 1885 
j Ay Arnaldo, qué he de hazer fol. 15”. 
Entre tantas confusiones ! 


Arnaldo. Las amorosas pasiones 


1865. 8. y de segundo esposo s. r.—1875. S. y omitted. 
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Nunca se dexan venzer 

De consejos, ni respetos, 
Porque en llegando el amor 
A ser zeloso furor, 

Se pierden los mas discretos. 
Por lo que toca 4 casarme, 
No tengo cuidado yo, 

El que Fenisa me dié, 
Arnaldo, basta 4 matarme. 

; Qué confusion y desdicha ! 


 Entren el Conde y Tello. 
j; Pluguiera 4 Dios que muriera 
A sus manos, que tuuiera 
Esa desdicha por dicha ! 
Bien estds viuo, sefior, 
Calla, y no tientes al ¢ielo. 
4 Qué espero en tal desconsuelo, 
Qué tragico fin de amor? 
Esta vez no se engafié 
El vulgo, pues gierto ha sido 
Ser de Clabela marido. 
4 En fin, el Duque lleg6? 
Si Tello, y tratando estan fol. 16. 1910 
Mi muerte. {Qué hare? ; ay de mi! 
EI principe. 


Espera allf. 
Si parabienes se dan, 
De lo que no se declara 
Ni 4 la amistad ni al favor 1915 


1890. S. de terceros, 0 discretos. 1893. S. se yerran los mas perfetos. 
1894-1897. omitted in S. 1898. S. solo temo mi desdicha. 1899. 8. 
Pluuiera a Dios. 1906. S. here varies considerably from the MS. Lines 
1906-1921 are wanting. After 1905. S. reads as follows: Tello. El Prin- 
cipe. Man. Vuestra Alteza me dé, gran sefior, los pies. Rob. Sola tu 
presencia es la que aliuia mi tristeza: anoche fui a aquellas rexas a ver si 
aquel hombre hallaua. 
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En duda os le doy, sefior. 
Ay! don Manrique repara 
En que ya no puede ser, 
Porque adoro la dureza 
De un Angel en la belleza 
Y en la condigion muger. 
Esta noche fue 4 sus rexas 
A ver si aquel honbre hallaua. _ 
2 Y hallastele? 
Si, que estaua 
Burlandose de mis quexas, 
Llegé y hablé cortesia 
Que al mas barbaro obligara. 
2 Y no le viste la cara? 
La escura noche tenia 
Por rebozo que no viene 
En siendo clara. 
2 Y no habl6? 

No quiso, la voz temié. 
2 Tan conogida la tiene? 
Con esto, Conde, he crehido 
Que anda mui gerca de mf. 
EI no hablar lo dize ansi, 
Para no ser conogido : 
é Pero qué hiziste? que estoy 
Pensando que le has dexado 
Bien herido y castigado, 
Y por consejo te doy 
Hazer luego diligengia, 
Y saber quien est4 herido 
De palagio. 

Ha sugedido 
De otra suerte la pendengia. 1945 
Como? 


1926-1937. omitted in S. 1988. 8. Pues di que has hecho, que estoy. 
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Saqué dos criados, 
Tales que temo su muerte. 
é Qué, es tan belicoso y fuerte ? 
Pensamientos tiene onrrados, 
Con dicha tan bien lograda 
Que se ha burlado de mf. 
Hallarme quisiera allf : 
Mas, {qué ynportara mi espada, 
Adonde estaua la tuya? 
Bien pienso, Conde, que hizieras 
Tu parte, pero no fueras 
Parte 4 contrastar la suya. 
Viue Dios, que estoy picado 
Dese honbre. 

Sera ynposible 
Conozerle. 
Es inuisible. 

Debe de estar encantado. 
Ha me dado un pensamiento, 
Y le pienso executar ; 
Pues sefias me pueden dar 
Del honbre conozimiento. 
Como? 

Por astrologia, 
Que al viuo le pintaran. 
Quantos en Espafia estan 
En esa ciengia vengia 
Tello, el que tienes presente. 
Tello, pues eso sabias, 
Esa ciencgia me encubrias, 
Siendo astrologo eminente. 
é Yo, senor? mira que el Conde.... 
Dile que si, maxadero, 
Mira que me va la vida. 


1966. D. por astrologo. 1973. S. siendo hombre tan eminente. 
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Puesto, Principe, que tengo 
Algun nonbre allé en Espafia, 
Que lo dexé, te confiesso, 
Porque adiuiné 4 un marido 
Que con un ¢ierto mozuelo 
Destos entre pollo y gallo 
Daua en ponerle en el ¢ielo, 
Sentado entre los dos signos 
Aries y Taurus, y luego 
Me pagaron la figura 
Haziendome ayre en ynuierno 
Una noche en las espaldas 
Un auanico de lefio. 
No tengo libros tanpoco, 
Pues no quedaré por ellos, 
Dame una lista de todos. 
Que son dificiles pienso : 
Las tablas de Filimoquio, 
Los planetas de Zumeco, 
Calimastio, Serpentonio, 
Gurugu, Malco, Espartenio, 
Cipolanto, Ericutibio, 
Berzocan. 
Tente, que creo 

- Que son nonbres de demonios. 
Hanlo sido, algunos dellos, 
Sepa yo quien es este hombre, 
Y conjura medio ynfierno. %] vayase Roberto. 
é Qué has echo, sefior, qué has dicho? 
4 Qué, querias que 4 Roberto 2005 
Le diese mis propias sefias 
Algun astrologo, siendo 
Mas facil que tu le engafies? 


1981. D. incierto. §. que cierto amigo mocuelo. 1987. S. el inuierno. 
1991. S. por esso. 1996. S. Cipocancro,S. 1998. S.Garamanto, E. 1999. 
Quedo, que creo. 2004. 8S, Estauas en ti, sefior? 
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Luego crehes que son ciertos ? 
4 No has visto los desatinos 
Que dizen, dando mil ¢ercos 
A lo que ha de sugeder 
Por conjeturas y enredos ? 
Habria aquel afio, dike: 
Cierto pronostico destos. 
Buena cria de Leones, «.. 
j Que lechones y corderos ! 
Leones,—pues df, sefior,— 
4 Para qué pueden ser buenos ? 
Que las mugeres serian 
Falsas (O milagro nueuo!), 
Que habria en el mar tormentas, 
Que habria en la tierra pleytos, 
Que moririan los mozos, 

 Y era el astrologo viejo, 
Porque ningun ombre humano 
Pronostica sus sugesos ; 
Que habria muchos garbanzos, 
Y esto aun fue de mas provecho, 
Porque tantas fuentes ay fol. 18. 
Que se va subiendo el pregio 
Que no se conozerian, 
Aunque no entendf bien esto, 
Los onbres, ni las mugeres, 
Ellos deuen de saberlo. 
No digas mas disparates. 
En mi desventura hablemos, 
Que si Clauela se casa 
Sin pronostico, soy muerto. 
No lo creas, que te adora 
Y 4 mi me ha dicho, y !o creo, 

“Si no es mi duefio Manrique, 


2014. D. and S. Que habriaa.a.d. 2018. S. dime, sefior. 2022. S. abria 
en la mar. 2029. S. aun omitted. 2032-2035. omitted in S. 
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“No he de tener otro duefio.” 
Dicha tuviste, y valor, 
En deffenderte tan diestro 
De tanta gente. 

Tomé 

Tu lecion, amigo Tello, 
Nunca les volui la cara 
Pero apartiendo y hiriendo 
Daua lindo ¢intarazo 
Al que se apartaua dellos. 
;O buen Manrique! ; O buen Lara! 
Tu y yo para treynta destos. 
j Ay mi Clauela, qué fin 
Daras 4 mi amor secreto ! 


TERGERO ACTO DE 
SIN SECRETO NO AY AMOR. 


PERSONAS DEL TERGERO ACTO. 


ROBERTO. 

FEnIsa. 

CLAUELA. 

FINga. 

NIsE. 

ARNALDO. 

ZELIO. . 

EL DUQUE DE MILAN. 
FaBRIGIO ....... JERONIMO. 
TELL. 

La Musica. 


2047. D. La leccion. 2048. D. nunca los volvil.c. 2049. D. apartando 
and so S. 2051. S. al que se Ilegaua dellos, which seems the better reading. 
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Josef Angel. Cust’. 
ACTO TERCERO. 


Roberto y Fenisa. 


Me admiro que Vuestra Alteza, 
Siendo Principe discreto, 
Llame despre¢io al respeto. 

Y yo de que en tu belleza 

No pudiese mi firmeza 

Hallar, Fenisa, lugar ; 

Con que he venido 4 probar 
Que en condigion de muger 

Ni tiene fuerza el poder 

Ni esperiengia el porfiar. 

¢ Como te offende mi amor ? 

é Qué obligara 4 la que fue 
Marmol? ; Porqué tanta fee 
Pagas con tanto rigor? 

A vuestra Alteza, sefior, 
Sienpre quise y sienpre quiero ; 
Sus meritos considero, 

Pero en tal desigualdad 

Me ha dicho mi voluntad 

Que mire mi onor primero. 2075 
El Rey trata de casar 

A Vuestra Alteza, y es justo 
Que tome estado 4 su gusto fol. 1”. 


2059-2065. omitted in S. Following 2058, the line in S. is: Y yo mas 
de tu entereza. 2066. S. porque te cansa mi amor. 2069. MS. has pago. 
In D. pago is erased and pageis substituted. S. pagas. 2070-2090 are 
omitted in S. The opening lines of Fenisa’s speech in S. are as follows: 
Feni. Nunca se pudo llamar desden, sefior, al respeto, que el dar luego, es 
de discreto, si por fuerca se ha de dar: no me pudiendo casar, ete. [1.2090]. 
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Y remedio singular, 
Para que pueda oluidar 
EI pensamiento que tiene ; 
Y 4 mf, tanbien, me conuiene 
Casarme y que Vuestra Alteza 
Me ayude, que esta fineza 
Mas 4 proposito viene ; 
Que no se puede llamar 
Falta de amor no querer 
A Vuestra Alteza muger 
Que 4 serlo no ha de aspirar ; 
No me pudiendo casar, 
De quererle me despido ; 
Que sabe Dios que e tenido, 
Y é1 me castige si miento, 
Mil veges el pensamiento 
A sus meritos rendido. 
Y para que no me vea 
Si esto le ha de dar cuidado, 
Tengo un duefio ymaginado 
Que lexos de aqui lo sea ; 
Y no porque él me dessea, 
Ni sabe mi pensamiento, 
Que por alexarme intento 

' De Vuestra Alteza esta hazafia, 
Poniendo por blanco 4 Espafia 
De mi ausengia y casamiento. i vase. 
Oye. 

No pensé dezir 

Lo que he dicho. 


a 
- 


j Ay tal crueldad ! 
é Puede ya mi voluntad 
Llegar 4 mas que morir? 
Arnaldo, Zelio. 


2093. S. castigue. 2100. S. lo dessea. 
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Sefior. salen 
Ya todo se ha declarado. 
Como? 
El Conde me ha engafiado ; 
El Conde ha sido traydor. 
4 El Conde, pues de qué suerte ? 
Aqui me ha dicho Fenisa, 
Con aquella falsa risa, 
Disfraz de mi injusta muerte, 
Que para que no la vea, 
Quiere casarse en Espaifia. 
Zeloso temor te engafia 
A pensar que con él sea. 
é Nonbréle ? 
No. 
Pues no es él. 
Dos cosas me han obligado 
A pensar que me ha engafiado. 
Es pensamiento cruel. 
La primera, el desafio, 
Pues nadie de Espafia viene. 
Si, ha venido, y cartas tiene 
Del Almirante, su tio, 
De que don Pedro muri6 
é Quien las truxo? 
Un don Bernardo. 
De Aragon, mozo gallardo, 
Que luego 4 Espafia boluié 
A tratar un casamiento 
Para el Conde. 2135 


2121. S. a pensar que el Conde sea. From line 2129, which ends with a 
period, the text of S. is different, and is as follows: Rob. Pues quien, Celio, 
te mostré las cartas? Celio. Un don Bernardo de Aragon, mogo gallardo, 
que ayer de Espafia lleg6. Rob. Pues en esta confusion, que disculpa puedes 
darme de no verle acompafiarme, Celio, en aquesta ocasion ? etc. 
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Yo me abraso 


De zelos. 
Hablando acaso. 
No es bien que tu pensamiento 
Culpe al Conde. 
é Y qué razon 
Satisfacion puede darme 
De no verle acompafiarme, 
Zelio, en aquesta ocasion ? 
Si hallar este ombre dessea, 
Como no viene conmigo 
A buscar este enemigo? 
4 No puede ser que é1 lo sea? 
Buen remedio. 
Como? 
Lleba 

Al Conde sienpre 4 tu Jado, 
Y si nunca el disfrazado 
Viene como suele, es prueba 
De que es el Conde, que 4 mi 
Algo me ha dado 4 pensar. 
La seguridad de hallar 
El Conde favor en ti, 
Obliga 4 no lo pensar. 

~ Pero en el talle, por Dios, 
Que se parezen los dos. 


Tello entre con un papel. 


Que dé el Conde en porfiar 
Que yo haga esta figura. 

é Qué ay Tello, acabése ya? 
Puesta en perfeccion esta. 
Sosiega, pues, la locura 

De mi zeloso temor. 

Aqui veras tu desvelo 
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En doze casas del gielo, 
Que yncluyen tu loco amor. 
Viue Dios! que apenas sé 
Palabra de quanto digo. 
Di las sefias, Tello, amigo. 
Todo tu amor te diré: 
Aqui Venus significa, 
Mirada mal de Saturno 
Que esta muger te quisiera 
Si fueras su ygual. 
Que pudo 
Perder el valor jamas ! 
Aqui Jupiter de pufio 
Tira una estocada 4 Marte, 
Que muestra que este onbre es zurdo. 
é Qual onbre ? 
El conpetidor. 
é Qué ynporta ser zurdo? 
Mucho ; 
Todos tus criados son 
Derechos, y erran el punto, 
Y él pegales por de fuera, 
Puestos en angulo obtuso. 
El corazon en los onbres, 
Tello, que es lo mas seguro, 
Ni fue curdo, ni derecho, 
Porque el valor sienpre es uno. 
A la casa de la luna 
Mira de tino Mercurio, 
Que muestra que es este onbre 
En ynuengiones profundo. 
j Qué de disparates digo ! 


2164. S.en quatro c. 2167. S. palabra de lo que digo. 2181. D. and 8. 
yerran. 2183. S. puesto en el a. 0. 2187. S. todo es uno. 2189. S. de 
trino. 
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Pero lo mismo presumo 
Destos que han puesto en el gielo 
Ovejas machos, y mulos. 
Que mas tienen mis locuras 
Para saber lo futuro 
Ni Bernardina, que Venus, 
Ni Marte que Garipundio. 
Que, si Hernandez 6 Rodriquez 
Fueran Venus, Marte y Juno, 
é Quien creyera que dixeran 
Que hauia de morir el Turco. 
Qué dizes ? 
Estoy juzgando 
La figura y conjeturo 
De ver que al sol de quadrado 
Le mira Jupiter mustio, 
Que el honbre que andas buscando 
No quiere 4 tu dama, 
Al justo 
Nagiste para seruir ; 
Por mis zelos te disculpo. 
No es lisonja la verdad. 
é Pues & qué viene? 
Yo cunplo 
~ Con degir que no la quiere. 
Diera yo cien mil escudos. 
Quales eran para agora 
Que por parezerse el mundo 
Algo 4 Dios en el dar premio, 
Quiere dar giento por uno. 
. Aora bien, dime las sefias. fol. 3°. 2220 
Tello. Muestra el aspecto fecundo 
De Marte, y Venus, que es onbre 


2195. S. ouejas, cabras, y mulos. 2198. S.nivernardinas. 2199. S. Sare- 
pundio, 2204. S. Que piensas? Tello. Estoy mirando. 2206. S. el sol. 
2220. S. Dime las sefias del hombre. 2221. S. al aspecto. 
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Barbinegro y barbirubio, 
Blanco, moreno, alto, baxo, 
Los ojos claros y turbios, 
Cano, lanpino, doblado, 
Sencillo, flaco, espaldudo, 
Con un lunar en la planta 
Del pie, sin color alguno, 
Que le est& en estremo bien. 
Qué dices? 

Que ha sido brujo 
Y agora es saludador. . 
Tello. 

Sefior. 

No te culpo, 
Que quien se fia de un loco 
A tales burlas se puso. 
4 Tu eres astrologo, Tello? 
No lo has visto? Erré un minuto? 
Tal te dé Dios la salud. 


Dile al Conde, que procuro, 

Tello, saber desta vez, 

Lo que tantas vezes dudo, 

Que me aconpafie esta noche. ] vase. 
Yo lo hare, y aun te aseguro 

Que é1 te le ponga en las manos. 

De su persona lo arguyo. 


Entre el Conde. 


Desde esta antepuerta, ; Ay Tello! 

Tu figura oyendo estuve, 

Y aunque fue con risa, tuve 

La esperanza en un cabello ; 

Y haz cuenta que se ronpié, 2250 
Pues quiere que le aconpafie, 


2226. D. lampifio. 2226-2228. omitted in S. 2240, S. de una vez. 
2249. S. de un cabello, 2250. S. Y haz quenta que se acabé. 
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Dire mexor, desengafie, 

Roberto, de que soy yo. 

. Por donde ha venido 4 dar 

En esta ymaginacion ? 

Feniga le da ocasion. 

Fenisa me ha de matar. 

Fenisa sera tanbien 

Con su amor, mi fin postrero, 

Y no sere yo el primero 

Que matan, quiriendo bien : 

Porque si voy con Roberto 

Y no viene el que sospecha, 

Di, Tello, ; de qué aprovecha 

Nuestro secreto concierto ? 

¢ Pues no dudes que ya tiene 

Premisas de que tu has sido? 

Por Fenisa estoy perdido. 

Pensar remedio conuiene, 

Pues que no puedes, sefior, 

Dexarle de aconpafiar. 

Yo, Tello, vengo 4 pensar 

Que es el remedio mexor 

Que vengas tu, disfrazado 

Con oro y plumas, al puesto, 

Para que quede con esto 

Roberto desengafiado. 

A la rexa llegarfs, 

Y si, como suele ser, 

Te quieren reconozer, 

Lo que pudieres, harfs 

Como onrado Aragones. 
Tello. Bien vi yo que sobre mf 

Daua el rayo. 


2260. S. Pues no s. 2266-2269. omitted in S. 2270. S. pues ya n. p. 
2274. S. que vayas tu. In S. 2282. Como hidalgo Aragones belongs to the 
following speech of Tello. 
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Porqué en ti? 
4 No sabras sacar los pies, 
Tomando aquella lezion, 
Que para ginco me diste? 
La palabra me cogiste, 
No tienes, sefior, razon, 
Porque ay mucha diferencia 
De ensefiar 4 executar : 
Porque es como pelear 
O contar una pendengia. 
Tello, esto es fuerza. 

Sefior. 

No ay sefior, tu has de llegar. 
Con cingo me he de matar? 
Si, 4 piensas que soy dotor? 
Sacando pies sin boluer 
La espalda, porque 4 huir 
No ay satisfagion, reflir 
Sera forzoso, y hazer 
Lo mismo que has ensefiado. 
Escucha mexor remedio : 
Quando llega 4 estar en medio 
De tanto baliente armado, 
Df tu que ynporta 4 tu onor 
Dexarte matar este onbre 
De solo 4 solo, y al nombre 
De nuestro Espafiol balor ; 
Con esto solo saldras 
Contra mf, y los dos fingiendo 
Veras, yo me yre escurriendo, 
Y un rato me seguiras ; 
Que 4 ginco de armado mano 
Se les ha de echar un toro, 2315 


2286. S. licion. 2290. S. que es grande la diferencia, 2297. S. Tu 
piensas. 2299. S. pues al huir. 
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Un tigre, un hereje, un Moro, 
No un catolico cristiano. 
Que quien dize que refiir 
Puede con mas que otro onbre, 
Si es que tiene de onbre el nonbre, 
Viue Dios, que piensa huir. 
Buen consejo me pareze, 
Vente 4 armar. 
Basta un broquel 
Para hazer ruido en él, 
Como & muchos aconteze. vayanse. 2325 


% [Salen] el duque de Milan [y] su secretario, de noche. 
La pretension, Fabrigio, de marido 
No estorua el ser galan, y ansi he venido, 
Mientras soy de Clauela pretendiente, 
A ver de noche el sol. 

Suele haber gente 
Que no faltan, sefior, otros desseos, 2330 


Duque. 


Ay mui justos empleos 
En damas de valor, cuya belleza 
Con cuidado trahera la gentileza 
Desta insigne ¢iudad, jardin florido 
De Ytalia. 

En esta rexa hazen ruido, 
Si te ha visto Clauela ? 
Ya llego & ver si acaso la desvela 
Algun cuidado de mi amor, que creo 


Que no le desagrada mi desseo. 


Nise en la rexa. 
Conde, , soys vos? Mas yaosconozco. Dize 2340 
Clauela, mi sefiora, que dudosa, 
(Tanto Roberto el paso contradize,) 


2319. S. m. de un onbre. 2324. S.con él. 2333. S. combidado. 2339. 
S. que no lad. m.d. 2340. S. os omitted. 
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De no poder hablaros, os ha eserito 
Esse papel, tomad, que temorosa, 
Aun no me atreuo 4 detener. [wase. ] 
é Qué es esto? 
Pero al papel la confusion remito. 
j Ay Fabricio! que aqui se ha desconpuesto 
Todo mi pensamiento. 
¢ De qué modo? 
Llegé 4 la rexa, y 4 perderlo todo, 
Diéme una dama este papel, diziendo: 2350 
Conde, Clabela os escriu[i]6, temiendo 
No hablaros esta noche. 
Quien creyera 

Que en tan alto valor caber pudiera 
Tan humilde y estrafio pensamiento ? 
Pues, como que tratando casamiento 
Que 4 la grandeza de quien es, responde, 
Trate de amor secreto con el Conde! 
No en vano desdefiosa me miraua, 
Si bien aquel efeto ymaginaua 
Que de onesto recato progedia ; 
La noche hurté esta vez su officio al dia, 
Pues descubrié mi engafio. 

Fabricio. Gente viene, sefior. 

Duque. j Sugeso estrafio ! 


% Entren Lisardo, Roberto, Arnaldo, [y] Zelio. 


Roberto. Gente pareze que esta 
Junto 4 las rexas. 
Lisardo, Si, es él. 
Dexame, sefior, con él. 
Arnaldo, Pareze que hay dos. 
Lisardo. Quien va? 
Duque. Amigos. 


2344, S.este p. 2354. S. tan estrafio y tan torpe p. 2365. S. hazia la rexa. 
8 
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Duque. i 


Lisardo. 
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Diga quien es. 
El Duque. 
Sefior. 
O Conde! 
é Aqui en efeto? 2370 
4 Pues donde? 
Bien degis, porque despues, 
Donde gesa la esperanza 
Ha de entrar la posesion. 
No ay segura pretension 
Donde puede haber mudanza. 
é Qué mudanza puede haber, 
Donde ay tal seguridad ? 
Haber otra voluntad, 
Que es la voluntad muger. 
é Quien, si 4 vos os considero, 
La mereze como vos? 
Conde, amigo, donde ay dos, 
Quien pudo llegar primero. 
é Qual humano atreuimiento 
Lo que ya es vuestro procura? 
Quien tuuo mayor ventura, 
No sé si merecimiento. 
No sé porque desconfia 
Tanto de si Vuestra Alteza. 
Porque la mayor firmeza 
Puede mudarse en un dia. 
é Quien viene con vos? 
Roberto ; 
Que ha de ser vuestro cufiado. 
Conde, lo mas concertado 
Suele ser lo mas incierto, 
Degid que escuso el hablalle, 


fol. 6. 


2375 


2380 


2385 


2390 


2395 


2377. S. Donde es tanta la igualdad. 2380. quien, sefior, si os c. 
2334-2391. omitted in 8S. 2393. S. el que es ya v. c. 
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Porque aun no soy su pariente, 
Y porque 4 algun pretendiente, 
Le desocupe la calle. 
Lisardo. Ya sefior, los dos se van. 
Roberto. ; Era el uno el Duque? 
Lisardo. Adora 
Estas rexas. 
Roberto. Aun agora 
Haze officio de galan. 
Lisardo. % Quieres tu, sefior, que vea 
Con quien en la rexa hablaua ? 
Roberto. Si con él Fenisa estaua. 
Cosa que aquel onbre sea, 
Y que el peligro le oblige 
A andar en publico ya. 
Lisardo. Presto sefior, se sabra 
La empresa que el duque sige. 
Roberto. Parte, que yo miraré 


Si aquel onbre llega aqui. 


Clauela en la rexa. 


Clauela, Conde, tu voz conoci. 

Lisardo. Por eso mas alto hablé. 

Clauela, No pensé poder hablarte, 
Ya mi padre me dexé. 

Lisardo, Ni estar tan seguro yo 
En tan peligrosa parte. 

Clauela, ~Como? 

Lisardo. Guardame tu hermano, 
Porque con él he venido, 


2400 S. Rob. Quien eran los que se vin? Man. El Duque, sefior, que 
adora estas vexas. Rob. Aun aora haze oficio de galan. Man. Bueno 
seria que viesse la que con el Duque hablaua, etc. (2405). 2407. S. cosa 
que aquel hombre fuesse. 2408. D. and 58. obligue. 2411. D. and S. sigue. 
2412. S. Parte, que yo esperaré. 2413. S. Mun. Pues no te quites de aqui. 
2420. 8. Aguardame t. h. 
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De celos esta perdido, 
Sin hallar remedio humano. 
Temo que de mf lo esta. 
No le ha faltado razon. 
No es mi culpa. 
La afigion 
De Fenisa se los da. 
Sospecha ha sido cruel, 
Porque el traherme consigo 
Es por ver si su enemigo 
Viene quando estoy con él. 
Mas dime, sefiora mia, 
é Qué ay de casarte ? 
Clauela, El desseo 
Del duque. 
Lisardo. No sé que veo 
En su amorosa porfia, 
Que me da que sospechar. 
Clauela. A quien no tendras, zeloso ? 
Lisardo, Roberto sospechoso, 
Mi bien, yo le buelbo 4 hablar, 
Que quien por amor suspira, 
Quanto en ablar perseuera, 
Ni conoze 4 quien le espera, 
Ni repara en quien le mira. 
Sefior. 
Roberto. é Qué ay, Conde ? 
Lisardo. No es 
Fenisa. 2445 


2424. S. malo el desengafio est4é. 2425. mas no le falto r. Both these 
lines are assigned to Clavela in 8. 2428-2431. omitted in S. 24382. 8. 
pues dime. 2435. S. en su obstinada porfia. 2437. 8. a q. no tendra z. 
2438. S. rezeloso. 2441. S. quando a mirar perseuera. 2442. S. ni repara 
en quien le espera. 2443. ni conoce a quien le mira. 2444. S. vase 
Clauela. Rob. Que quieres? Man. No es Fenisa, etc. 
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Pues quien ? 
Clauela. 
Mi sefiora. 
Ansi hablaréla 
Porque tt entre tanto estés 
Mirando si ese onbre viene. 
Hermana ! 
Sefior. 
 Estaua 
Fenisa aqui ? 
No, yo hablaua 
Con el Conde. 
4 Ya no tiene 
Sospecha lugar contigo, 
Si el Duque ha de ser tu esposo? 
Fuese de aqui temeroso 
De que le hallases conmigo. 
Yo busco, Clauela mia 
La tema que me enloqueze ; 
Que no es amor, ni mereze 
Nonbre de amor la porfia, 
é Quieres hazer que esta ingrata 
Me venga hablar ? 
Y es lo menos 
Que puedo hazer por seruirte. 
Conozco tu buen desseo. 
Yo voy. 
Manrique. 
Sefior. 
~ Como el duefio de mis zelos 
No viene como otras noches ? 
Si nos ha visto, yo pienso 
Que no habra ossado llegar. 
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2465 


2460. MS.: Q. h. q. temia, which latter word is crossed out. 2449-2481. 
omitted in 8. 
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Antes lo que yo sospecho, 

Es porque te ha visto 4 tf, 

Porque si te fueses, creo 

Que viniese como suele. 

Tanto favor te agradezco. 

Sin duda es el Conde el hombre, 

Y que trata el casamiento 

Mi hermana por el amor 

Que tiene 4 Fenisa (; ha cielos!) ; 

Adonde ay fee ni verdad 

Falta en amigos y deudos. 

Por ynteres se gouierna 

Todo quanto cubre el cielo. 
Lisardo. Sefior, sefior. 
Roberto. é Qué ay, Manrique? 
Lisardo, Ya viene aquel caballero. 
Roberto. Viue el cielo! Que e[s] verdad. 


é Que me quereys, zelos negios ? 


é No basta boluerme loco, 
Sino tanbien loco y ¢iego? 


> Entre Tello con capa de oro y muchas plumas. 

Retiraos todos aqui. 

Tello, Puesto que aduertido vengo, 

-  Temo que en burlas 6 en veras 
Me vendimie alguno destos : 
Pero, ¢ para qué es la vida? 
Y viue Dios, que es un Hetor 
Un Espafiol en Ytalia. 
j; Animo! famoso Tello, 
Hago piernas 4 lo brauo, 
Y hagia la rexa enderezo. 
_ Roberto. Conde, llegemos. 
Lisardo. Espera, 
2482. S. Man. Sefior. Rob. que quieres, Manrique? 2490. S. y en veras. 
2498. S. a que aguardamos? 
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Que es ynfamia que llegemos 
Quatro onbres 4 solo un onbre. 2500 
Roberto. Pues ; qué es lo que quieres ? 
Lisardo. Quiero - 
Acometerle yo solo, 
Que por tu vida prometo 


De conozerle, 6 quedar fol. 8. 
A sus pies rendido y muerto. 2505 
Roberto. Parte. 
Lisardo. Yo voy. ; Oye! hidalgo 


4A quien digo? cauallero, 

i No sabe que son sagradas 

Esas rexas? Diga presto 

é Quien es? 2510 
Tello. Estoy por degir 

Que soy Tello, pero temo 

Que me ha de matar el Conde. 
Lisardo, Piensa que yo soy de aquellof{s] 

Que le han prouado otras noches. 

Abra esa boca. 2515 
Yello. Sospecho 

Que quiere mirar la edad. 
Lisardo, Sepa que 4 matarle vengo 

Si no me dize su nonbre. 


Abra pues. 
Tello. Estoy con muermo, 

De acostarme sin ¢enar. 2520 
Lisardo. Abrala, digo. 
Tello. i Es barbero? 


Yo no tengo que me saque.... 
Lisardo. Es espiritu? 
Tello. Ni aun cuerpo. 


2500. S. quatro juntos a uno solo. 2502. S. llegar a hablarle yo solo. 
2506. S. Rob. Parte, que aqui te aguardamos. 2507. S.acauallero. 2510 
S.e. p. decirle. 2514. S. otras vezes. 2518. S. si no me dize quien es. 
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Diga si es algun diffunto. 
Si sefior, que agora vengo 
De una casa, purgatorio 
De culpas de forasteros ; 
Ay una guespeda fea, 
Dos hijas, 6 dos mochuelos, 
Que por lo moreno y flaco 
Parezen galgos enfermos. 
Da el Conde poca razion, 
Que tiene pocos dineros, 
Y esa con mil ynterualos. 
No conmigo cunplimientos. 
Viue Dios! que lo haze ablar, 
Oy sabre quanto desseo. 
[Tal es] la fama del Conde, 
[Sin duda] le tiene miedo. 
4 Comenzaré el toqueado? fol. 8°. 2540 
é Pues, qué aguardas, maxadero ? 
Ten cuenta no te descuides, 
Y me dés.... 

Acaba, negio. 
Que, viue Dios! de pegarte, 
Si eres mil vezes mi duefio.... HK rvifan. 2545 
O perro! piensas que ynporta 
Que traygas guardado el pecho? 
Oy te quitare la vida. 
j Qué valiente cauallero ! 
Brauamente se defiende. 
Estoy por que llege Zelio. 
Mexor es que vamos todos 
Y quede aqui muerto, 6 preso. 


2532. S. racion. 2536. 8S. le haze h. 2538 and 2539. In the autograph 
the bottom of the page has been repaired. The words in brackets, restored 
from D, are wanting, while the rest of the lines is barely legible. 2543. S. 
has the stage-direction ‘Acuchillanse los dos.’ 2550. 8. B. se, defienden. 
2551. S. llegue. 
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Roberto. Matalde. 

Tello. Saco los piés. 

Lisardo. Muere, 6 di quien eres, perro. >] todos @ él, 2555 
Mal has echo en acudir, 
Que ya se estaua rindiendo. 


Entrense y Salgan el Duque y Fabrigio. 
Duque. — Estoy perdiendo el juicio, 
O he de vengarme, 6 perderme. 
Fabricio. Hazme favor de leerme 2560 
El papel. 
Duque. Oye, Fabricio. 
lea. Conde y sefior mio, no os dé pena lo 
que mi padre trata, que yo soy vuestra 
y os cunpliré la palabra, 6 perdere la 
vida. El Duque mereze mucho, pero 2565 
mas quiero yo con vos en Espafia una 
pobre aldea, que sin vos su estado, ni el 
ymperio del mundo; y esta vez pongo 
aqui mi nonbre que [este no es papel de 
amores ], sino [escritura de casamiento. ] 
[Clauela. 
Fabricio, Estrafia resolugion ! fol. 9. 2570 
Duque. — Mas estrafia hubiera sido 
Si me hubiera sugedido 
Llegar 4 la posesion. 
j Notable ymaginagion 
De una pringipal muger ! 2575 
Que poco ynporta tener 
Lo que del valor se hereda, 
Que la mas cuerda se queda 


2554. S. Matadle. 2556. S. hecho. After 2557 the stage-direction in 
8. is: Vanse acuchillando, y salen el Duque, y Fabrigio. 2563. 8. traya. 
2568 and 2569. The page is repaired here. L. 2568. ‘ Es esto’ follows 
‘que’ in D; the rest of the line and 1. 2569 are entirely wanting. They 
are supplied from 8. 2574. S. Estrafia imaginacion. 
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Con los principios del ser. 
é Qué huuiera sido de mf, 
Fabricio, si me casara, 
Por mucho que se enmendara, 
Quien comenzé por aqui? 
j Quanto desdichado fui ! 
Que fui dichoso, confieso, 
Que, si cabe tanto exceso 
En un amoroso engafio, 
Dichoso quien supo el dafio 
La vispera del sugeso. 
El Espafiol es gallan, 
Fabrigio, en qualquiera accion, 
Si amores disculpas son, 
Esta sus yerros tendran ; 
Pero 4 mi no me daran 
Bien ni mal, gloria ni pena. 
No digo que es menos buena 
Clauela por este amor, 
Pues que de agravios de onor 
[Quedé por exemplo Elena]. 
Fabrigio. Qué piensas hazer ? 
Duque. Partirme, 
Que no puede mi onor darme 
Camino para vengarme, 
Como es el no despedirme. 
Fabrigio. {Qué culpa tienen Rugero, 
Ni Roberto, deste engafio ? 
Duque. Partigipen de mi dafio, 
Pues no le vieron primero. 
Fabricio. Tu lo miraras mexor, 
Aduirtiendo, como es justo, 
Que es ciego para su gusto 2610 


2598. D and S. Mas que de a. d. 0. The next line is wanting in the 
autograph as well as in D. It is here supplied from S. 
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El mas bien nacido amor. 
Que bien puedes esperar 
E] fin de aquesta cautela, 
Dando 4 entender 4 Clauela 
Que no te puedes casar 
Por algun inconueniente, 
Pues por muger, tu valor 
Esta obligado 4 su onor. 
No sé qué remedio yntente. 
Espera, que la ha trahido 
Tu dicha en esta ocasion. 

Donde hallara discrecion 
Un pensamiento ofendido ? 


[Salen] Clauela y Nise. 
Dixe 4 Tello que viniese 
A hablarte con libertad. 
Tem{f que mi voluntad 
Fenisa entender pudiese, 
Y dexéla porfiar 
En que del Conde ha de ser ; 
Pero todo aquel plazer 
Se le ha de boluer pessar. 
Aqui esté el Duque. 

Aqui esta, 

Sefiora, un onbre engafiado, 
Que su dicha y su cuidado 
Le desengafiaron ya. 
Aqui esté quien no os dara 
Mas pena de la que os dié 
Quando ynorante llegé 
A donde ynpedir podia 
Lo que de vos no sabia ; 
Esto fui, pero ya no. 
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2615 


2620 


2625 


fol. 10, 


2630 


2635 


2640 


2615. S. que no te quieres c. 2633. S. hombre agrauiado. 2636, S. dard. 


2641. S. este. 


Duque. 
Fabrigio. 
Duque. 
Nise. 
Duque. 
| 
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Juzgareys 4 confusion 

El hablaros desta suerte, 

Pero la misma os aduierte 

La fuerza de la ocasion : 
Nunca los secretos son, 
Siendo de amor, encubiertos, 
Ni ay contentos mas ynciertos 
Que los que la noche encubre, 
Pues ella misma descubre 
Los mas seguros conciertos. 
Donde un amante encubriendo 
Esté, lo que yntenta, amando, 
Esta un zeloso mirando, 

Y quanto encubre sabiendo. 
Confusa me vays oyendo, 
Pero no tengays regelos, 
Porque llegan mis desbelos, 
Sefiora, 4 tiempo tan sabio, 
Que os doy gragias del agrabio, 
Y os agradezco los zelos. 

Yo me partire 4 Milan, 

Que no faltara razon 

Que me sirba de ocasion 

Sin la que agora me dan ; 
Sere offendido galan 

Mas no marido offendido ; 
Deste nonbre me despido, 
Que darsele fuera error 

Al que por guardar su onor 
Antes de marido es ydo. 

Lo que no declaro aqui 

Os dira aquesta papel, 

Que aunque os hablo asi por él, 
El os hablaré por mf. 


2671. S. antes de marido he sido. 
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Aqui vereys lo que vi, 

Y lo que callo vereys, 

Aqui quanto sé sabreys, 

Porque él habla de tal modo 

Que sabra decirlo todo 2680 
Por mas que vos lo calleys. 

Con esto, quedad con Dios, 

Que yo me voy satisfecho 

De que no os Ilevo en mi pecho, 

Ni menos quedo con vos. 2685 
Mil afios se gozen dos 

Que tanto amor aconpafia, 

Como 4 los tres desengafia 

El papel que os dexo aqui, 


Y libreme Dios 4 mf 2690 
De conpetir con Espafia. vase. 
Clauela. Notable cosa! 
Nise. No sé 


Como pudiste escuchalle. 
Clauela. Estuue por atajalle, 
Y corrida me turbé. 2695 
é Qué ha dicho este onbre? 4 qué es esto? 
¢ Qué remite 4 su papel? 


Nise. Sefiora, ynformate dél, 
é Qué desangafio mas presto ? 
Clauela. Ay Nise! no es letra mia? 2700 
Nise. Si sefiora. 
Clauela. Pues, mi letra 
En manos del Duque? 
Nise. Aduierte. 


Clavela. {Qué he de aduertir, si comienza 
Conde y sefior mio? 


2684. en el pecho, 2692-2695. omitted in S. L. 2701. here S. differs 
slightly from A and D. The lines are as follows: 2701. Cla. lo que dize 
en 61 comienca: Conde, y sefior mio. Nise. Ay triste, que quando baxé a 
la rexa, ete. 
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j Ay triste! 

Que quando sali 4 la rexa 
Tuve al Duque por el Conde. 
j O qué muger tan discreta ! 
Muerta soy. 

j Ay onor mio! 
Por una muger tan necia, 
Puesto en publico teatro 
De mi llorosa tragedia. 
2 Qué has echo muger? Tello entre. 

Qué es esto? 
j Ay Tello! hallarasme muerta. 
Escriui un papel al Conde, 
Y con palabras tan tiernas 
Que su muger me llamaua, 
Y me firmaua Clauela ; 
Sali6é Nise 4 darle al Conde, 
Y didéle al Duque. 
Ansi truecas 
Los frenos, Nise? 
Fue causa 
Salir de prisa 4 la rexa, 
Y la noche me engafié. 
Disculpaste como Eua, 
Era la sierpe la noche. 
Pues si de noche no fuera, 
Como pudiera yo errar? 
Esa disculpa es mui gierta, 
Que las mas errais de noche. 
Confieso que mereciera 
Mil muertes. 
¢ Como ha venido 

(Que fue dicha, aunque se entienda), 
Ese papel 4 tus manos, 


2721. S. salir turbada. In 8S. 2723-2726 are omitted. 2730. S. c. ha 
llegado. 
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Pues falta la mayor prueua ? 
Porque é] mismo me le ha dado, 
Con palabras poco cuerdas, 
Para ser tan gran sefior. 
No te espantes, que si dexan 
Las leyes que pueda un onbre, 
Por el dolor de la ofensa, 
Dar la muerte 4 una muger, 
Tanbien han dado ligengia 
Zelos 4 decir locuras 
Que ni temen, ni respetan, 
Que es condigion de los locos, 
Tello, pues el Duque es fuerza 
Que sobre este desatino 
Yntente alguna quimera. 
é Qué me aconsejas ? 
No sé, 

Pero sé que es cosa cierta 
Que el Conde no puede estar 
En Napoles, aunque quiera, 
Porque si al Rey 6 al Roberto 
Este pensamiento llega, 
Claro esté que han de matarle, 
Y asi la cosa mas cuerda 
Es yrse 4 Espafia y con esto 
Quitar la causa. 

Bien quedan 
Mi onor y mi amor. Df, Tello, 
Que el Conde esta noche venga 
A hablarme por el jardin, 
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2735 


2740 


fol. 12. 


2745 


2760 


2737. Aand D.sedexan. 2739. S. desu afrenta. 2743. S. here differs 
from the Autograph. From 2743. 8. is as follows: Clau. Dile, Tello, a 
Don Manrique, que el amor mi honor desprecia, que aquesta noche le 
aguardo dentro de mi misma huerta, que se venga por el Parque, bien 
arrimado a la cerca, que Nise tendra cuidado de que esté la puerta abierta ; 
oy he de quedar casada. Tello. Con quien? ete. (2767). 2744. omitted in 8. 


|__| 
2750 
2755 | 


Nisida. 
Clauela. 
Tello. 
Clauela. 
Tello. 


Nise. 


Tello. 
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Que yo le abrire la puerta 
Y trataremos los dos 
Lo que ser remedio pueda 
De tanto mal. 
Pues, , no aguardes 

A que le maten, 6 prendan? 2765 
Oy he de quedar casada. 
Con quien ? 

j Qué cosa tan negia ! 
Con el Conde don Manrrique. vase. 
Nise, {no tienes verguenza 


De lo que has echo? 2770 
é Qué culpa 

Tengo yo, si el Duque yntenta, fol. 12°. 

Zeloso, encubrir su nonbre ? vase. 


j Mal aya muger discreta 

Que de mondongas se fia ! 

j; Viue Cristo! que la diera 2775 
Dos chucugones al usso 

De Napoles, porque sepa 

Como ha de dar un papel, 

Si por Clauela no fuera. 

Mugeres fueron los primeros males, 2780 
Mugeres 4 la muerte nos rindieron, 

Eterna carzel 4 los onbres dieron, 

Si bien tiene doradas las unbrales ; 

Yo no digo que todas son yguales, 

Pero que de una causa procedieron, 2785 
Y que de ynperios y coronas fueron 


769-2772. omitted in 8S. 2775. D. Mondongos. 8S. mondonga. 2776. 
D. ezucucones. 2776. S. dos mogicones. 2777. 8. de Espafia, porque 
supiera. 8S. omits from 2780-2809. After 2780 S. reads as follows: 


Salen Arnaldo, Celio, y el Principe. 


Rob. O Tello, tu estés aqui? ello. Para besarte los pies. Rob. Ya mi 
mal, Tello, no es amor, sino frenesi: hasta aora, yo guardé su vida, por la 


aficion deste hombre, etc. (2812). 
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Con su hermosura, estragos inmortales ; 

Mas, quando mas ayrado, & degir vengo 

Que su amistad nuestro valor desaze, 

Mas en degir sus faltas me detengo ; 2790 
Que como dellas naze el que mas haze 

Contra su onor, por ynposible tengo 

Que aborrezca el lugar adonde naze. 


* [Salen] Roberto y sus criados. 


Roberto. Ya no pienso aguardar mas. 

Lelio. Como él acierte 4 venir, 2795 
Esta noche ha de morir. 

Arnaldo, Pienso que en lo gierto estis, 
Que con aguardar, sefior, 
A tantos negios desvelos, fol. 13. 
Se rien de amor los zelos, 2800 
Y de tf se burla amor. 

Zelio. Aqui viene Tello. 


Roberto. Es Tello, 
Un astrolego famoso. 
Tello. A lo menos estudioso. 
Roberto. | Hechaste 4 tu giengia el sello 2805 
Con el papel de aquel dia, 
Pero yo he determinado 
Salir de aquesta cuidado 
Con menos astrologia. 
Tello. 4 Como? 2810 
Roberto. Hasta agora guardé 
La vida por afigion 
De aquel onbre. 
Tello. Y fue razon. 
Roberto. Ya no, que ya no podré, 


Sin matarle, presumia 

Saber quien era (j qué error 2815 
Nagido de un loco amor !), 

De su talle y valentia ; 


Tello. 
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Pero ya, ,como ha de hazer 
Lo que no ha podido azero? 
Muerto conozerle quiero, 
Si vivo no puede ser. 
Haga, Tello, un arcabuz 
Lo que la espada no basta. 
La muerte de mexor casta 
Es aquella breue luz ; 
Fue una ymagen, fue un ensayo 
Del rayo, de furia leno, 
Porque quando suena el trueno 
Ha hecho su effeto el rayo. 
Pero si no soy, sefior, 
Astrologo mui profundo, 
Sabe que de todo el mundo 
Soy el mayor tirador. 
Con bala rasa maté 
Un mosquito gierto dia. 
La bala le sobraria. 
Esa la destreza fue, 
Toda le cupo en el pecho. 
j Gran mosquito ! 

No te espantes, 
Que ay mosquitos relebantes. 
j Qué tiras bien ! 


Tan derecho, 
Que me ofrezco de quitarte 
Con una bala un bodoque 
De los dedos, sin que toque 
Dellos su minima parte. 
No es prueba que me contenta. 
Dame el arcabuz 4 mf, 


2814-2821. omitted in S. 2828. S. pues antes que escuche el t. 2829. 8. 
ya ha hecho. 2838. S. toda la. 2842. S. que me apostaréag. 2843. S. 
con bala rasa u. b. 2844. S. de la nariz. 2845. S. della la minima p. 
2847. S. Fiate, sefior, de mi. ' 
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Y si él saliere de alli. ... 
Arnaldo. Pues, sefior, darsele yntenta, 


Que esto no es astrologia. 2850 
Roberto. Aora bien, Tello le llebe. 
Tello. Dexame tu que le gebe, 


Y veras. jO yndustria mia, 
Librad la vida del Conde! 
Roberto. | Pues vamos, y escojeras 2855 
El que te agradare mas. 
Tello. 4 Ay polvora? 
Arnaldo, Que responde 
Antes que la Ilame el fuego. 
Tello. Oy te sirbo y le doy muerte. 


Roberto. Pues muera, que desta suerte 2860 
Tendran mis penas sosiego. vanse. 
Entren Clabela, Nise, Fenisa, Finea y musicos. 
Fenisa. La fresea noche conuida fol. 14. 


A las fuentes del jardin. 
Clauela. Esta noche sera el fin 

De mi amor, 6 de mi vida. 2865 
Fenisa. —_; Qué limpio corre el cristal ! 

j Qué apagible y qué sonoro ! 

Si, , vendra el Conde que adoro, 

Nise, aunque el peligro es tal ? 
Nise. Mal conozes su valor. 2870 
Clauela. Yasé yo que no ha temido 

Cauallero bien nagido 

Peligros, tiniendo amor. 
Fenisa. _ Cantad al son desta fuente, 

Que Clauela, mi sefiora, 2875 

Esta triste, pues sonora 

Os ayuda su corriente, 


2848. y verasle muerto alli. 2851. S. Pues alto, Tello, etc. 2863. S. a 
cenar en el jardin. 2865. S. de mis penas, 0 mi vida. 2866-2874. omitted 
in S. 2874. D. teniendo. 2875. que la Infanta m. s. 
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Que, porque el Duque se ha ydo 
Deue de ser la tristeza. 

Finea. Quien no estime su belleza, 
Por amor mereze oluido. 


i Canten, y vaya entrando rebozado, el Conde. 
Ningun amador discreto 
Diga 4 nadie su fabor, 
Porque los gustos de amor 
Consisten en el secreto. 
Ay Nise, ges el Conde aquel ? 
S{, sefiora. 

Pues, , qué aguarda 

Mi desatinado amor, 
Pues él] no repara en nada? 
Bien puedes llegar 4 hablarle. 
Hablaréle mientras cantan, 
Y tu auisame, aunque sea 
Del ayre que anda en las ramas. 


* Canten, y los dos hablen aparte. 
Ay amantes que la fama 
Miran tan mal de quien quieren, 
Que quantos hablan refieren 
Los fabores de su dama ; 
Pero el amador perfeto 
Nunca dize su fabor, 
Porque los gustos de amor 
Consisten en el secreto. 
Conde, mi sefior. 
Clauela, 
No tengo mas esperanza 
Que de ofrecerte la vida 
Despues que te he dedo el alma. 2905 


2878-2881. omitted in S. 2883. D. favor. 2890. S. Llegate a hablarle, 
sefiora. 2894-2897. These four lines are wanting in D and S. 2898, S. 
discreto. 2902-2905. omitted in S. 
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 Entren Roberto, Arnaldo, Celio, y Tello con un arcabuz. 


Roberto. No ha llegado atreuimiento, 
Ni desberguenza, ni ynfamia, 
A estar dentro de la guerta 
Y hablar con mi propia hermana. 
Bien digo yo que es terzera 2910 
* De los amores que tratan, 
Arnaldo, Habla baxo hasta que tire, 
No te sientan y se baya. 
Lelio. Ea Tello, que aquel es. 
Qué aguardas? Qué no disparas ? 2915 
Tello. Ya tiro, no ha dado fuego. 
Lisardo. Ay, Clauela, buena guarda 
Dexaste en tanto peligro. 
Clauela. Huye, mi bien. 
Lisardo. A tu casa 
Respeto, porque 4 la muerte 2920 
No voluiera las espaldas. hk vase. 
Roberto. ; Viue el gielo! que va huyendo, 
Y por los jazmines salta. 
Toma, Arnaldo, el arcabuz. 
Arnaldo. ~ Qué ynporta, si esté sin carga ? 2925 
Ni aun gebo tiene, por Dios. 
Roberto. Tello, ;, qué es esto? 
Tello. No falta 
Sino que me deys la culpa. 
Si algun paje le dispara, 
Dexandole yo cargado 2930 
En la esquina de tu quadra, 
2 Quien la tiene de los dos? 
Roberto. Hase visto ygual desgragia ? 


2907. D. De estar dentro, etc. S. de mi huerta. 2911. S. trata. Follow- 
ing 2911 S. reads: Arn. Fenisa esta alli, sefior. Rob. Tello, dispara, que 
aguardas? Tello. Disparo: mas no did fuego (2916). 2928. S. des 1. c. 
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j Por Dios! que 4 saber quien era, 
Le hiziera sacar el alma. 
Huya seguro, galan, 
Pues que fue su dicha tanta, 
Pero otra vez yo sabre 
Si Ilebo polvora y bala, 
é Qué es esto, hermano ? 
Sefior, 


Qué es esto? 
Dexame hermana, 
Que 4 termino llego ya, 
Que sabra el Rey lo que pasa. 
Fenisa, ya no es posible 
Sufrir que 4 palagio traygas 
Ese tu galan secreto, 
Fiada en tanta priuanza. 
Y bien pudiera Clauela, 
(Que yo sé que con él habla), 
No quebrarme 4 mi los ojos. 
Sefior, tus zelos te engafian, 
Que 4 mi ninguno me sirbe. 
2 Tan libremente me tratas 
Por lo que 4 tf se te antoja, 
Que su terzera me llamas ? 
j Arnaldo, Zelio ! 
Lelio. Sefior. 
Roberto. 4 Aqui no vistes que hablaua 
Clauela [4] un onbre? 
Arnaldo. Pues no. 
Roberto. Tello, no le tirauas ? 
Tello. Yo le tiraua y ; por Dios! 2960 
Que presumo que es fantasma. 


2942. S. terminos, 2951-2952. omitted in 8S. 2957. S. Rob. Aqui no 
visteis que hablaua un hombre a Clauela? di, Tello, tu no le tirauas? 
(2959). 2961. 8. que imagino. 
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El Conde entre, la espada desnuda. 


Esto sufre Vuestra Alteza ? 
é Qué es eso, Conde? 
Escuchaua 
Detras de aquestas paredes 
La musica destas damas, 
* Quando veo un caballero 
Que por los jazmines baxa ; 
Voy 4 detenerle, y Ilegan 
Quatro 6 seys que le aconpafian, 
Que, 4 no tener manos yo, 
Me matan 4 cuchilladas. 
Di que no es verdad, Fenisa, 
Di, Clauela, que me engafian 
Zelos. 
No sé qué te diga, 
Turbada estoy. 
Yo sin alma. 
j Viue Dios! que diera el reyno 
Y el ynperio de Alemania, 
A ser mio, por saber 
Quien me burla, y quien me mata. 
é Posible es que un onbre solo 
Con quanto quiere se salga? 
Aora bien, yo siento tanto 
Tus penas, que si me pagas 
El auiso, te dire 
Quien en estos pasos anda, 
Y la persona que sirue. 
Conde, si sabes quien causa 
Este enredo en que me veo, 
Pide, qué miras? qué tardas ? 
Pide 4 Napoles, qué esperas ? 2990 


2966.8.4unec. 2967.8.salta. 2979.8. el que me b. y engafia. 2986.8 and 
D.aquien. 2988. S. esta pena. 2989. S. dilo, que dudas? que aguardas? 
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No me dés oro, ni plata, 
Ni giudades. 
¢ Pues qué quieres? 
Una destas quatro damas. 
Como Fenisa no sea, 
Pide, que doy la palabra 
De dartela. ; Es Nise? 
No. 
Finea? 
No. 
4 Qué, mi hermana? 
Sf, sefior. 
Aduierte, Conde, 
Por la palabra jurada, 
Que no sé su voluntad, 
Y asi he menester hablarla. 
é Querras tu al Conde, Clauela? 
Diga si la desposada, 


Que selo pregunta el cura. 
Hermano, es historia larga 
Contarte desde “ ragon 
Lo que de secreto passa 
Entre mf y el Conde. 

Como, 


- Tan amorosas hazafias 


Pudieron estar secretas ? 3010 
Porque entre personas altas 
Sin secreto no ay Amor, 


Con que la comedia acaba. 3013 


2992. S. ni diamantes. 2997. S. Flora. Rob. pues quien, mi hermana? 
After 3001. S. contains the following lines, which are wanting in A. and D.: 


que con mi padre yo haré, 
aunque pensé darla a Francia, 
que quiera lo que yo quiero, 
y que la case en Espafia. 
querras tu al Conde, Clauela? 
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En Madrid a 18 de Julio de 1626. 


Lore DE VEGA CARPIO. 


Veala P° de Vargas Machuca esta comedia que intitula 
Lope de Vega su autor, Sin secreto no ay Amor; esta escrita 
ingeniosa y apaciblemente, en el estilo, y con la dulcura que 
suele. Puede seguram” Representarse. Madrid, ii de Agosto 


1626. 
PEDRO DE VARGAS MACHUCA. 


Damos licencia para que se represente esta comedia. Dado 
en Caragoza 13. 10° 1626. 


Eu D* D* Juan 


Bien se puede representar esta comedia en Granada a 28 de 


Abril de 1630. 
D® AL® DE VILLAM’. 
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NOTES. 
Act I. 


The list of characters as given in the suelta, is as follows: 


Et Principe Roperto. CLAUELA. Eu Rey. 

Et ConDE DON MANRIQUE. NISsE. Don BERNARDO. 
ARNALDO. FeEnisa. Ex Duque pE Mian. 
CELIO. TELW. RUGERO. 


In the Autograph the names of two actors are given: Tapia, taking the 
part of Celio, and Jeronimo, the part of Fabricio, both subordinate charac- 
ters in the play. Gallardo, Ensayo (Vol. I, col. 684), mentions a Luis 
Geronimo, who was certainly not the same person. Schack, Nachtriige, 
among other actors in Lope’s plays, mentions a Juan Geronimo, in 1622, 
probably the actor in our play. Col. 688 Gallardo gives the name of Carlos 
Tapia; he was still living in 1680, and in all probability not the actor who 
took part in Lope’s play. In the autograph of Lope’s ‘ El senbrar en buena 
tierra,’ in the Brit. Mus., nearly the whole cast is given. The following 
actors are named : Ortiz, Benito, Sanchez, Plaza, Ramos, Valdivielso, Herrera, 
Escruela, Ceruela and Ramon; of actresses only Eugenia and Lugia, with 
no family name. This autograph is dated January 6, 1616. In the Tragi- 
comedia “El Bastardo Mudarra,” dated April 27, 1612, occur the names 
Cintor, Benito, a name that I could not decipher, and Ana M*. Of these, 
there is a Gabriel Cintor mentioned by Gallardo, I, col. 669: “ Hizo galanes, 
en cuya parte fue muy celebrado en la corte (i.e. Madrid), y fuera de ella.” 
He died very poor, but was a famous actor. The Sanchez of Lope’s plays 
was a very well known actor and manager of his time. See Figueroa, Plaza 
Universal, Perpifian, 1630, fol. 336. A very good account of the Madrid 
stage. in thé time of Lope de Vega will be found in Schack, Geschichte der 
dram. Lit. und Kunst in Spanien, Frankfurt am Main, 1854, Vol. II, and 
Nachtriige to Vol. III. Casiano Pelicer’s Tratado Historico sobre el origen 
y progresos de la comedia y del histrionismo en Espafia, Madrid, 1844, in 
two very small volumes, though containing much valuable information, is 
ill-arranged and confusing. 


V. 148. Santelmo. Saint Erasmus (commonly called Elmo, also Ermo), 
was bishop of some see near Antioch, and is said to have returned 
to Firmiae, in Campania, and then to have suffered martyrdom 
under Diocletian. St. Erasmus is invoked by the sailors on the 
Mediterranean against tempests and other danger, and for this 
reason they have given his name to an electric phenomenon 
which often appears at the top of the masts of vessels during a 
storm. He is also the patron saint against the stomach-ache, on 
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the tradition that he suffered martyrdom by evisceration. He is 
commemorated June 2 (or 3d). See Jameson, Sacred and Legen- 
dary Art, p. 699. 
Leonido, a musician. 
The meaning is not clear. The comma should be after ‘no’ 
hacer sentimiento,—to show or display feelings of pain or anxiety 
= mostrar pena (v. 363). 
consiste = dura. 
passar de la nueve de tu muerte=to survive the news of your 
death. 
Tello is the “Gracioso,” or Droll Servant of the play, a character 
that we find as far back as the ‘Hymenea’ and the “Serafina” of 
Torres Naharro, whose works were first published at Naples in 
1517. The ‘Gracioso’ and ‘Graciosa’ are generally the servants 
of the principal characters, and in most cases “they constitute a 
parody on the dialogue and adventures of the hero and heroine, 
the men being good-humored cowards and gluttons, the women 
mischievous and coquettish, and both full of wit, malice, and an 
affected simplicity.” Lope de Vega claims to have introduced 
this character to the Spanish stage, and though this is hardly 
true, as we have seen, yet it is certain that nowhere else is the 
Gracioso drawn with the skill and wit that we find in Lope’s 
plays. See Ticknor, Hist. of Span. Lit., I, p. 310; Fried. Wilh. 
Val. Schmidt, Die Schauspiele Calderon’s dargestellt und erliiutert, 
Elberfeld, 1857, pp. 6 and 7, and Schack, Vol. II, pp. 250-252. 
Perfect tense, instead of the present; a usage quite common in 
the XVII century. 
el vivir= life or living. On the Infinitive used as a noun ef. 
Wiggers, Span. Grammatik, 7.70. Cf. v. 584. 

4 la cuenta = from all appearances,—as it seemed. 

fuese = se fué. 38. Perf. irse. 

My copy reads ‘esta discreto,’ but this is very likely a mistake of 

mine. I have substituted the reading of the suelta. Cf. 809, ‘de 

secreto.’ 

cuanto mas=so much the more. 

en ella, scil. la prueba. 

llegastes for llegasteis. 


597-604. The passage is incomprehensible to me. At /as nuevas Lope 


641. 
643. 
645. 


655. 


seems to have had in mind only ignoro, having forgotten the rest of 
the introductory phrase. 

la = la galera. 

damascos de colores = party colored damask. 

The ‘gallardetes’ and ‘vanderas’ are bordered with lace, which is 
agitated by the winds, imitating the water, and in rivalry with it. 
The galley slaves dressed in fine linen. 


V. 258 | 
V. 345 
V. 362 
V. 370 
V. 392 
V. 435 
V. 438 
V. 510. 
516. | 
525. 
555. 
585. | 
590. 
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sagradas, scil. cosas. 

pomas? See Errata and Addenda. 

doblar la oja= to turn over a new leaf, change the subject. Cf. 712. 
Alfonso. Cf. Introduction. 

I return now to the galleys, i. e. continuing my narrative. 

donde doblamos la oja,—hiatus, 

codon = a leather covering for the tail of a horse. 

dar la vuelta = to return. 

capitana = the admiral’s ship. 

i. e. a month from now. 

terzera = a go-between. 

‘Estrella.’ On the influence of the stars, which rule the destinies of 
men, cf. Calderon, ‘La Vida es Suefio,’ Act II, Se. I, v. 113; ‘El 
Monstruo de los Jardines,’ Vol. I, p. 310 (ed. Keil). 

‘no me hizieron fuerza’ would not have given me cause to com- 
plain. 

There is a syllable too many. 

Quien no ha estimado las penas. 

Such forms as these doubtless had no more significance in Lope’s 
time than they have now-a-days. ‘I'he words were certainly not 
accompanied by any action or attempt to kiss the hand or foot. Cf. 
the modern usage in writing letters, in which you sign Q. B. S. M. 
‘que besa su mano,’ in writing to a man, or Q. B.S. P. ‘que besa 
sur pies,’ if writing to a woman. See Schuchardt’s review of Kren- 
kel’s edition of ‘ La Vida es Suefio’ in the Allgemeine Zeitung, 1881, 
Beilage 193, reprinted in Krenkel, Nachtriige, p. 12. 

The MS. here seems to have ‘he cuidado, which does not make 
sense. I have adopted the ‘el cuidado’ of the suelta. 

por mucho que = inasmuch as. 

armar lazos — set snares. 

“For they paint silence mute,” is certainly meaningless. 


Act II. 


Su persona él. Cf. the use of corpus in Old French and Provencal 
(cors, corps) for the personal pronoun, meum corpus—ego. Diez, 
Grammatik, III’, p. 66, and Cornu. Romania, XIII, p. 313, where 
Sp. cosa is similarly used. 

lo, scil. curiosa. 

The peculiar sentiment of honor in the Spanish drama of this period 
has often been remarked. The fantastic ideas concerning it were 
carried to such an extravagant extent as to amount to fanaticism, as 
Schack says, and reached their culminating point in the dramas of 
Calderon, ‘El Medico de su Honra’ (1637) and ‘A secreto Agravio 
secreta Venganza’ (1637). Cf. Schack, Vol. III, pp. 156, 157; 
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Valentin Schmidt, Die Schauspiele Calderon’s, ete., p. 213; Rubio 
y Lluch, El Sentimiento del honor en el teatro de Calderon, Barce- 
lona, 1882. 

1106, 1113. See Note under 1269. 

1115. mas que quanto — more than anything. 

1120. llebar mal—to be on bad terms. Germ. sich schlecht mit einander 
vertragen. 

1136. pedir prestado — to borrow. 

1165. Napdles: Espafioles. 

1172, 1174. que —so. 
In the sense in which it was used in the church, of reliquaries. 
hiziera is first Person. 
The line has a syllable too many. 
I do not understand this line. 

. Que fue primero santo que nacido. scil. St. John. ef. St. Luke, I, 13 ff. 

St. John’s day is a great feast day in Spain. Cf. Calderon, ‘ El] En- 
canto sin Encanto,’ Act. I. 


En la tarde alegre 

Del Sefior San Juan, 
Toda es bailes la tierra, 
Musicas el mar. 


The day is frequently mentioned in the old Spanish ballads. See 

the long note in Clemencin’s ed. of Don Quixote, Vol. VI, pp. 260- 

262. To the ballads there mentioned may be added the famous 

one of the Count Arnaldos, ‘Quien hubiese tal ventura,’ Wolf and 

Hofmann, Primavera, II, p. 80, a version of which, differing from 

that heretofore known, was published by me in the ‘Zeitschrift fiir 

Romanische Philologie,’ Vol. XVII, p. 549. Lope wrote a play 

called ‘La Noche de San Juan,’ and see Ticknor, II, pp. 249 and 253. 

i. e. Pisando el bosque florido de sus pies. 

envidia en ramas — useless, bootless envy (?). 

mi pintura parece, etc. 

puede serlo mia, scil. prenda. 

Valentin Schmidt, Calderon, p. 256, says: Es war die grisste Ver- 

balinjurie, Mentis zu jemand zu sagen, worauf augenblicklich das 

Duell folgen musste. Cf. Calderon, ‘El Galan fantasma,’ Act I (ed. 

Keil, p. 412). 
. Yo me acuerdo quando era 

Agravio el decirle 4 un hombre: 

Fullero! Porque era nombre 

Que escucharse no debiera 

Sin mentis / 

So Alonso Nufiez de Castro, ‘Solo Madrid es Corte,’ Madrid, 1675, 

discussing the duel and its obligations (p. 465), says: Para todas 
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las injurias ay Juezes, en cuya mano esta la espada de la justicia, 
vengadora de agrauios: luego no es unica mi espada, para resarcir 
el honor. Fuera de que si los agrauios se fundaron en palabras de 
contumelia, aunque sean las principales, que sefiala el duelo: Meniis ; 
sois un villano, ete. 


1272-1274. Even to draw the sword in the presence of the king was a 


1499. 
1501. 


crime. Cf. ‘El Medico de su Honra’ (ed. Keil, I, p. 360. Diego 
Hurtado de Mendoza, one of the most distinguished men of his 
time, was banished from the court of Philip II. for drawing his 
sword in the royal palace during a dispute with a courtier. See 
his interesting letter to Cardinal Espinosa, Spanish trans. of Ticknor, 
Vol. I, p. 502 ff. 

would have challenged him. 

Estoy de zelos mortal. Estoy mortal —Ger. Ich bin dem Tode 
nahe. Cf. estoy muerto, Ger. Ich bin des Todes. 

le ay tanbien, scil. remedio. 

por otra parte — on the other hand, besides, moreover. 

lo, scil. duefio. 

alguna (cosa). 

That I have hit upon,—that has occurred to me. 

I cannot make sense of this passage. 

The compound future often expresses probability or conjecture. 
Fr. il en sera déja averti. Ger. Er wird schon dariiber unterrichtet 
sein. — he has probably been informed of it. 

Voluntades = Ger. Zuneigung, Wohlwollen. 

monesterio,—older form of monasterio. 

The suelta changes ni to 0, which is unnecessary. Cf. Wiggers, Span. 
Gram., p. 155: “ Ni entspricht dem deutschen oder nach Fragen mit 
verneinendem Sinn.” 


1520-1527. The reading of the suel/ia seems preferable to our text. It is 


as follows: 

’ En medio de un jardin, fuente peremne 
al ayre, en cuyas alas se dilata, 
violento un rayo de cristal desata, 
que muere al passo que naciendo viene. 
Mas quando entre los ayres se detiene 
aquella, al parecer, vara de plata, 
en fugitiuas perlas se remata, 

y su soberuia a tal desprecio viene. 
Asi he querido yo sufrir vencida 
un loco amor, 4 falta de prudencia; 
vana esperanga, de la vida asida. 


The remaining three verses are like the text. So far as verses 
1528-30 are concerned—the version of the text is certainly better. 
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que lo fueron, scil. locos. 

‘locura’ (v. 1535) was probably present in Lope’s mind. ‘la’ should 
be ‘le.’ 

(And) thou silent! Extremos — manifestations of grief and dis- 
pleasure. 

hablar en = hablar de: frequent usage in Lope’s time. en esto del 
casamiento — concerning the marriage. 

lo estoy, scil. astonished. 

yo lo disculpava. ‘le’ would be more natural. 

darle — dar le hé. 

So that he may plainly observe, become convinced of her love. 

The fact that she does not know your secret, deceives her. 

la historia—Germ. die Geschichte, in a colloquial sense. 

The verse has a syllable too many. ‘The reading of the suelia is 
better. 

hacer cuenta — imagine. 

Lope wrote a comedia called ‘Hero y Leandro.’ At all events 
Barrera, Catalogo, 430, says Lope mentions it in the list of his plays 
in an edition of his ‘ Peregrino en su patria,’ before 1618. Barrera 
asks whether this can be the play that is cited as a suelta and attri- 
buted to Mira de Mescua. But there can scarcely be any doubt that 
Mira de Mescua did write a play with this title. Calderon, in the 
first Act of his ‘Dama Duende,’ written probably in 1629, not only 
ascribes the play to Mescua, mentioning his name, and praising the 
play, but also gives the name of the actress, Amarilis, i. e. Maria 
de Cordoba y de la Vega, who took the part of Hero. Concerning 
this actress, the most beautiful and celebrated of her time, see 
Pellicer, Tratado Historico, ete., Vol. II, p. 94 ff, and for the 
legend: Die Sage von Hero u. Leander in der Dichtung, v. Dr. Max 
Jellinek, Berlin, 1890. 

Till the orient clothes itself with (the colors of) the dawn. 

4 esconderte —if you should hide yourself. Cf. a ser mio —if it 
were mine. a saber esto—if I had known that. Aa ser otra cosa 
if it were otherwise. Se» Wiggers, Gramm., Z 70, 58. 


1712-1714. Diego Ordofiez. This refers to the ballads concerning the 


‘Reto de Zamora.” Don Sancho II. of Castile, ‘ El Valiente,’ (1065- 
1072), laid siege to the city of Zamora, held by his sister Dofia Urraca 
and commanded by Arias Gongalo. The siege continued even after 
the King had been murdered through the treachery of Bellido 
Dolfos, until Dofia Urraca placed herself in the hands of her brother 
D. Alonso VI. ‘ El Bravo,’ the successor of Don Sancho. Mariana 
gives an account of the ‘reto’ or challenge as follows: “ After the 
murder of Don Sancho, the Castilians threatened to subvert the city, 
and put all the inhabitants to the sword as traitors. Particularly 
Diego Ordofiez, of the family of Lara, a youth of great strength and 
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valor appeared before the city, armed at all points, and a horse- 
back, and standing on a high ground to be the better heard, rent 
the skies with loud cries, threatening ruin and destructions. The 
citizens between fear and shame, durst not open their mouths. Only 
Arias Gonzalo, tho’ he might well have been excused by his great 
age, offered himself and his sons to fight the gentleman, for the 
honor of his country. It was the custom of Castile, that whosoever 
charged a city with treason, was obliged to fight five, one after 
another, to make good hischarge. The three sons of Arias Gonzalo, 
Pedro, Diego and Rodrigo, entered the lists one after another, and 
were all three killed by Diego Ordofiez. Yet the last, tho’ mortally 
wounded, striking at his enemy, wounded his horse, and cut his 
reins, so that the animal affrighted, carrying D. Diego out of the 
lists, which, according to the law of arms, was a token he was beaten. 
The judges could not determine the case,” etc. Stevens’ Translation, 
London, 1699, p. 146. 

Clemencin, in his notes to Vol. VI of Don Quixote, p. 69, gives a 
list of the most memorable of these ‘ retos’ in Spanish history. The 
last one was in the presence of Charles V. in 1522. 

The ‘ Reto de Zamora’ is the subject of a whole cycle of Cid Romances. 
Cf. Romancero del Cid, por Carolina Michaelis, Leipzig, 1871, p. 
121 ff.; Wolf & Hofmann, Primavera, Berlin, 1856, Vol. 1, p. 124 ff; 
Duran, Romancero General, Madrid, 1877, Vol. I, No. 777 ff.; Wolf, 
Rosa de Romances, Leipzig, 1846, p. 27; Depping, Romancero, 
Leipzig, 1844, Vol. I, p. 164, and Grimm, Silva de Romances Viejos, 
Vienna, 1831, p. 299. 

contar con alguna cosa = to count upon anything, depend upon. 


1740-1743. guebo= white of eggs, as a plaster for wounds. Requiem — 


1760. 
1805. 
1815. 


1857. 
1899. 


de muerte. megido= mecido, Port. mexido. This passage is not 
clear. 

yerros — hierros. 

valiente, for valientemente. 

The subjunctives are invariably written without the u: sosiege, 
niege, etc. 

malogrado — ill starred. 

8. has ‘ pluuiera.’ The suelta frequently has the older forms. This 
is probably due to the person who has set the type. ‘ pluuiera’ occurs 
in Calderon’s ‘ Magico Prodigioso,’ written in 1637. See the edition 
of Morel-Fatio, Heilbronn, 1877, Act I, v. 530. 

‘el vulgo’ refers to the rumor current in Naples (v. 1790). The 
use of the Perfect for the Present in this verse, is quite common in 
Lope and Calderon. 

lo, scil. el parabien. 

reparar en —to be concerned about. 
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When an Accusative and a Dative are dependent on the same verb, 
the Acc. generally expresses a thing, the. Dat. a person, as: ‘os 
agradezco el deseo’=TI thank you for the wish. ‘yo se lo he pre- 
guntado’—I have asked her for it. Wiggers, Gram., p. 216. 

la, scil. voz. 

Mira que me va la vida — my life depends upon it, is at stake. Cf. @ 
Ger. Es geht mir ans Leben. 

‘dava,’ as though ‘con’ (v. 1981) were missing; a false construction 
. entre pollo y gallo — half grown. 

la figura. See Note to v. 2205. 

hacer ayre — to punish. ‘auanico de lefio, there is a play upon 
words here = to fan a person with a stick or club. 

por ellos = on account of them (the books). 

Loquacity is one of the characteristics of the ‘Gracioso.’ 


Acr III. 


. Que por alexarme de Vuestra Alteza, intento esta hazafia, etc. 
Perhaps ‘hablando al caso.’ 
Y qué razon puede darme satisfacion, etc. 
acabése ya, scil. the horoscope, ‘la figura’ (see note to v. 2205). 
Que [en] mas tienen (?) 
La figura — The horoscope he drew. The expression is ‘alzar la 
figura, or las figuras judiciarias.’ Cf. Don Quixote, Part II, Chap. 
XXYV (ed. Clemencin, Vol. V, p. 35: “porque cierto estd que este 
mono no es astrélogo, ni su amo ni él alzan ni saben alzar estas 
figuras que Ilaman judiciarias, que tanto ahora se usan en Espajfia, 
que no hai mugercilla ni page ni zapatero de viejo que no presuma 
de alzar una figura, ete. Clemencin, in a note, says: Alzar las figuras 
judiciarias es examinar el aspecto de las estrellas para vaticinar por 
él lo futuro, suponiendo que las estrellas y su situacion influyen en 
los sucesos humanos » y este examen se Ilama horéscopo.” He says it 
was called ‘Astrologia judiciaria,’ porque ensefiaba 4 formar juicio 
de lo futuro. : 
en quadrado = in quadrature. 
Not very clear; a comma should stand after ‘agora.’ 
haz cuenta = take care. 
Pues quiere Roberto que le desengafia de que soy yo. 
mi valor, mi honor, etc., are frequently employed for the simple 
pronotn. So also as here, for the second Person. See above. 
Cf. Calderon, ‘Tambien hay duelo en las damas, Act. I (ed. Keil, 
II, p. 220). 

Que quien va 4 decir muger 

Empieza 4 decir mudanza. 
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2399. ‘le’ pleonastic. 

2407. cosa que = it is likely that. 

2427. se los da, scil. gelos. 

2478. ni=or. Wiggers, Sp. Gram., p.195. So v. 2605. 

2491. vendimiar= to kill. 

2568-2569. These verses occur at the bottom of the page inthe MS. They 
were evidently missing or illegible when the Duran copy was made. 
The latter has ‘pongo aqui mi nombre que es esto.’ 

2604. Rugero = Roger, King of Naples, father of Roberto. 

2708. muerta soy — German, Ich bin des Todes. Cf. above. 

2745. Pues es fuerza que el Duque. 

2775. Diera, for hubiera dado. The use of the Conditional for the Con- 
ditional perfect of the Subjunctive, is not unusual. 

2776. chucugones (ciucco), a box on the ears. 

2779. If it were not for Clavela, i. e. if the presence of Clavela did not 
prevent me. 

2805. Echar el sello—Germ. Den Siegel der Vollendung aufdriicken. 
Here ironically: You have stamped the seal of perfection upon your 
science (of astrology), i. e. put a finishing touch upon it. 

2806. papel — role or part you played that day. 

2932. Quien la tiene, scil. la culpa. de los dos, i. e. the page or I. 

2950. Quebrar los ojos 4 alguno — to bribe, corrupt. 

2978. A ser mio—if it were mine. Cf. above, v. 1669. 


Hueco A. RENNERT. 


ERRATA AND ADDENDA. 


Some inconsistency has been introduced into the accentuation by departing 
from the intention expressed in the Introduction. This applies especially 
to the futuré tenses of verbs other than those of the first conjugation. My 
reasons for this departure need not be given here; it is enough to say that 
I do not now believe that they were sufficient to justify the change. 

1. 37. put comma after tierra. 

1, 115. for estrana read estrafia. 

1, 121. put comma after hecho. 

ia. =, * “todas, 

ll. 341-2. perhaps it were better to read: 

No descansaba con hablar, seritados, 
De su tierra no, mas por tierra agena: 

1. 387. put semicolon after muerto. 

1, 400. destroy comma after reportarse. 

1, 591. put comma after legastes. 
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1, 620. put comma after nuestra. 

1, 640. Concerning the word pomas, Dr. Henry R. Lang, of Yale Uni- 
versity, writes me as fol.:. “I am inclined to think that Pomas is a proper 
name, representing the same as Poméyues, an island just outside of Marseilles 
and forming with another island, Ratonneau, an excellent harbor. Between 
these two islands and Marseilles is the roadstead, Rade de Marseilles.” 

1. 737. for senor read sefior. 

1, 1107. destroy comma after crueles. 

1. 1206. put comma after hermosura. 

“  entiendas. 

* “agora. 

1, 2564. read cunplire. 


“ 
| 
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V.—THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS OF PHONETIC 
LAW AND ANALOGY. 


“All's love, yet all’s law.”—Browning, Saul XVII. 


The subject of Phonetic Law and Analogy belongs to 
Psychology as well as to Philology; it originated, however, 
and was for a long time kept within the domain of the latter 
discipline. When it first came into the foreground of our 
interest, it was agitated by scholars in historical philology. 
The experience of daily linguistic research suggested both the 
question and the answer, and in fact the main importance of 
the whole problem was seen in the influence which its solution 
must have upon the methods of detailed investigation. 

Do phonetic laws act with absolute consistency or not? 
and how far may analogy be recognized as an agency in 
language-life? These were the points at issue. In a general 
way it was a movement from casualty to causality. To say 
that any one man started this movement a few years before or 
during the decade from 1870 to 1880 would be unfair. There 
is an uninterrupted course of development from Schleicher to 
Brugmann, from Whitney to Paul. On the other hand, how- 
ever, it would be equally unfair not to grant that during the 
time mentioned a vague impression, a sub-conscious motive, 
evolved into the clear statement and the strict observance of 
- a principle. 

The fact had been recognized, that the Aryan mother-tongue 
was a language with fully developed inflections long before it 
split into its various idioms. Then, however, the so-called 
Indo-European roots could be no longer considered as realities ; 
they were henceforth grammatical abstractions and convenient 
formulas. The mechanical dissection of individual words 
could no longer be applied to languages which had inherited 
these words as ready-made units, but each single word-form 
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must be judged as a whole in connection with and in the light 
of related forms. It was seen—and this view was especially 
suggested by the observation of living dialects—that gram- 
matical systems as those of declensions or conjugations, were 
apt to mould the shape of any individual member of the 
system. Thus the principle of analogy found its way into 
philology. Thereby a number of phonetic laws appeared to 
be relieved of what so far had seemed to be exceptions, and 
this finally led to the conclusion that phonetic laws suffer no 
exception whatever, and that all deviating formations must 
be due to outside influence, to analogy. The representative 
men during this period of evolution are Schleicher, Curtius, 
Whitney, Ascoli, Scherer, and Leskien. Each of them con- 
tributed a large share towards the final result. Leskien 
especially emphasized the new ideas in theory and practice. 
In his academic lectures at Leipzig he inspired a number of 
pupils who were soon to develop his teachings into a code 
which must henceforth be observed in all philological work. 
They insisted with ever-increasing energy upon the necessity 
of adherence to laws and upon the all-pervading influence of 
analogy. At first their statements were still of a confessedly 
dogmatic character. They only claimed for their views the 


value of an unproved but plausible theory ; in the absence of 


real arguments, they appealed to the self-respect of philologists 
and enlisted the dignity of their science in behalf of their 
doctrine. Gradually, however, they became more and more 
aggressive ; in the preface to their Morphologische Untersuch- 
ungen 1878, Osthoff and Brugmann published a “ confession 
of faith ” demanding adherence and scorning opposition. In 
turn the new theory was called a fad (Modethorheit), it met 
with ridicule, and worse than that, with much passive resistance. 
But soon the “apergu” was supported by proof. It was the 
‘principle of analogy that first came to be well understood, and 
was explained by Paul, in the fourth volume of his and Braune’s 
Beitriige. 
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The consistency of phonetic laws still remained a matter of 
personal impression. Neither the inductive nor the deductive 
method yielded conclusive arguments. In 1878 Osthoff made 
a somewhat premature attempt to present the subject before a 
larger public. He gathered the inductive evidence so well 
that almost nothing new has since been adduced ; but it all 
pointed only at a probability. On the deductive side, Osthoft 
utterly failed. It must even be said that in ascribing a decisive 
influence to climatic conditions he made a step backwards. 
That theory had been sufficiently exposed by Whitney. 
Osthoff’s fatal mistake lay in his neglect of the psychological 
element in phonetic transitions. Misled, perhaps, by the 
growing importance of speech-physiology — Phonetics— he 
saw one-sidedly in phonetic laws the work of the nerve-muscle 
apparatus only. Here again, as in the case of analogy, the 
first true light came from Paul. In his Prineipien der 
Sprachgeschichte, 1880, the whole phenomenon of speech was 
first treated on its proper ground, namely upon the basis of 
philological experience combined with a serious study of 
modern psychology and an exact knowledge of the physio- 
logical genesis of speech-sounds. Through Paul’s thorough- 
going investigations our insight into the true nature of 
Language has been much deepened ; based, as they were, upon 
a close observation of reality, they did away with many old 
prejudices and misleading abstractions. As Whitney’s lin- 
guistic publications are of a distinctly different character, it 
is no injustice to our sound and sober Yale philologist to say, 
that Paul’s work was epochmaking in regard to the study of 
every aspect of language life which it touched. Not that in 
it all riddles were solved; but every problem was defined, 
reduced to its real nature and prepared for solution, if not 
solved. A solid ground was now gained for further discussion ; 
the dogmatic tone ceased on both sides, and soon a number of 
fruitful essays appeared, throwing more and more light upon 
the various sides of our problem. The men who took a 
prominent part in the discussion are Delbriick, Tobler, 
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Neumann, Misteli, Jespersen, Brugmann, Grober, Wundt, 
Schuchardt, Kauffmann. In America some phases of our 
subject have been treated by Bloomfield, Easton, Goebel, 
Tarbell, Wheeler and the author. In the meantime, however, 
one important piece of inductive evidence had also been 
obtained in favor of the law-theory—an argument which Ost- 
hoff was hardly in a position to quote—that is the enormous 
gain which has come to philology through the new dogma 
as applied by the “ neogrammarians” themselves and by those 
who sooner or later adopted the same method in practice, though 
not always in theory. Not only has the philological work of 
Osthoff and Brugmann, of Braune, Paul, Sievers, of Bechtel, 
Collitz, Schmidt, Kluge, Noreen, Neumann, Meyer-Liibke, 
Schuchardt,' and others developed exceedingly clear and lasting 
results, but theirs has practically become the working method 
of all philologists ; nobody would to-day simply register an 
exception to a rule without making an attempt to account for 
the same. Some philologists even seem to have already forgotten 
that there ever was any question about the consistency of pho- 
netic laws. In fact the problem is now more especially a psy- 
chological one; it has largely lost its methodological interest, 
while the solution itself is still a matter of controversy and 
while a few may even go so far as to deny both the truth and 
the novelty of the law-theory. Its most successful opponent 
is-undoubtedly Schuchardt. In an admirable pamphlet and 
in several articles in the Literaturblatt he has indeed shown 
that some of the fundamental assumptions in Paul’s argumen- 
tation are untenable. 
In now discussing the subject itself we think it advisable 


| 3 to present our own views and observations somewhat explicitly 
. rather than to offer a disconnected criticism of individual 

[ ‘. arguments. In this way we shall have to repeat many things 
K that have already been said by others, especially by our revered 


‘This list is not meant to be exhaustive or representative ; it suggested 
itself to the author at random, merely on the ground of his own studies. 
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teacher Paul, but, in turn, the points in which we differ from 
our predecessors will thus stand out in their true light and, 
moreover, we hope to give such a presentation of our subject 
as will be readily understood by those who may not, as yet, 
have paid attention to this important question. First of all, 
let us see what are the undisputed facts which historical phi- 
lology teaches us concerning the effects of phonetic changes 
and of Analogy upon the spoken language-material. 

Strictly phonetic changes, that is, changes which seem to 
affect the sounds of a language regardless of the meaning of 
the words in which they occur, usually cause a slow graduation 
of one sound or group into another, and the change of a sound 
in any one word is, as a rule, accompanied by a parallel change 
in a number of other words. A closer examination usually 
enables us to ascertain the circumference of such a change by 
stating the phonetic conditions under which the transition took 
place. To be sure we can never with certainty predict the 
change in any one word. We are strictly limited to a posteriori 
statements, and if we call our abstractions a rule or law, we 
must not forget that the speech-material will fit into our:rule 
only in so far as our rule has been made to fit the speech- 
material. The fact, nevertheless, remains of importance, that 
phonetic changes usually affect a sound in whole groups of 
words. 

Analogy, as the word is most commonly used in philology, 
seems to operate primarily with larger speech-units, with words 
and word-elements not only as phonetic productions, but also as 
expressive of their respective meanings. Through the medium 
of the word-element analogy influences the sounds of the word ; 
it causes not a gradual transition of sounds, but it may bring 
about a substitution of word-elements, and its work in any one 
case does not immediately seem to involve a change of any 
other word.—It now becomes our object to find out, how and 
why both these factors come to manifest themselves in Lan- 
guage, and in order to answer this question, we should realize 
exactly what Language indeed is. We must study the result, 
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the spoken word in Phonetics and historical philology, and 
the subject, speaking man, his physiology and psychology, in 
order to understand the act of speech. 

Human language is our agency of expression and of inter- 
communication by means of sounds that are produced by the 
vocal organs. Through various motions of our glottis, our 
palate, tongue and lips, the air from the lungs is forced into 
different vibrations which strike the ear of the hearer as sounds 
A word then, in so far as it consists of sounds, is merely a series 
of vibrations which touch our ear for a moment, then eradiate 
and, as sounds, die away ; it is the transient result of an action, 
it has no duration, yet it has its causes in the past and its 
consequences in the future. That same word has been pro- 
nounced before; we may recognize it ; it was intended by the 
speaker to indicate something to us, and it does so; we may 
reproduce it on our part for the same purpose. What then is 
going on in us that enables us to recognize a word and to 
understand its meaning, to recall it again, and to reproduce it ? 
Reviewing the elements of psychology we remember that the 
sensory nervous system with its centre in the brain and with 
its functions differentiated into several more or less distinct 
branches is the channel through which man receives and real- 
izes the influx of impressions from the world around him. All 
these branches with their innumerable fibres are constantly at 
work and simultaneously conduct their impressions to the cen- 
tral organ, like so many reporters who are constantly wiring 
from various places at the same time their experiences to the 
central office. These reports are recorded and preserved ;' they 
may and they do drop into unconsciousness ; the vast majority 
of them never become conscious at all ; yet they all have their 
influence upon the individual ; favorable circumstances may 
call or recall them into consciousness or into a state of more 


‘Little is known, as yet, about the real nature of this process, and if 
in the following lines we use expressions like “impress, imprint, deep” ete., 
we are merely using figures of speech which are not meant to contain any 
intimation as to the way in which our mental activity is carried on. 
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or less vivid and active subconsciousness. The latter is suffi- 
cient for the purposes of speech, it is indeed the very province 
within which the function of speech lies. The central point, 
the “ Blickpunkt ” of consciousness is occupied by the idea to 
be expressed, while the act of speaking is performed on the 
very edge of the wider sphere, the “ Blickfeld” of conscious- 
ness, and partly, so far as the mechanical execution is con- 
cerned, within the realm of unconsciousness.’ 

Now the readiness with which a sensation or perception may 
come into consciousness, or into what we may call cooperative 
subconsciousness, is determined by various circumstances : by 
the condition of our mind, its momentary susceptibility as well 
as the direction of its main attention, and by the nature of 
the impression itself, its absolute energy as well as the number 
of times the impress is repeated: Upon all these factors depends 
the facility with which the mechanical retention of impressions, 
the general faculty of memory—* Gediichtniss ”—can lead to 
the recalling—“ Erinnerung”—of individual impressions. 
Among these arguments there is one which calls for further 
explanation, as it is of extreme importance in speech, and at 
first sight not self-evident. Namely, how can repetition take 
place in such a way that the new impression fits into, and 
renews or strengthens the memory picture of a previous 
impression, when in reality, considering the incessant change 
of subject and object, no two impressions can ever be perfectly 
equal? They can indeed only be more or less similar to each 
other, but they are nevertheless connected in our mind, and for 
this reason: similarity means, of course, partial equality, 
equality of parts, and the apperception of equal impressions 
into the same memory-picture naturally involves the merging 
into one another of the corresponding equal parts of two 
similar impressions. Of two perceptions, the one may cover 
the province of A + B, the other that of A + C; then the A 


' This does not preclude the possibility of conscious interference with the 
development of words. That factor may have to be considered in a study 
of results, but the usual psychological phenomena are not thereby altered. 
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of the second will be apperceived into the memory picture of 
A of the first impression ; united A being imprinted twice, 
may thereby stand out more vividly even, than either B or C. 
At the same time united A will act as connecting link between 
A+B and A+C. The phenomenon of apperception thus 
immediately leads to that of association, and it is obvious that 
an association will be more or less intimate in proportion as 
the equal connecting or the unequal connected parts prevail. 
Practically, now, extreme similarity has the same effect upon 
our mind as perfect equality : the impressions cover each other 
completely and the composite result is simply a strengthening 
of the old memory-picture. This is due to two circumstances : 
namely, subtle as our nerve-brain apparatus may be, it is not 
absolutely perfect. There is a threshold of sensitiveness ; 
minute impressions are not recorded; they are lost in the 
apparatus. Hence the element of personal error in all per- 
ceptions. This comparative dullness of our nervous system, 
of course, accounts only for the mere possibility of similar 
impressions being recorded as equal, while it would not preclude 
the opposite occurrence, namely, the deviating of two percep- 
tions from each other beyond the actual difference. How- 
ever, as a very important fact in this connection, it has been 
recently ascertained,' that in every new perception the element 
of personal error tends to work in the direction towards a 
previous, accustomed memory-picture. Through the habit of 
apperception and association we seem to have acquired a 
tendency to emphasize equalities, to neglect differences, to 
allow an old memory-picture to immediately over-shadow a 
new perception, so that we do not realize the actual difference 
between the old and the new. It is this fact, then, which 
causes extreme similarity tc appear as equality, the minute 
differences remaining unrecorded. Of course, as the actual 
discrepancy between similar impressions increases, it will make 
itself felt more and more distinctly in the composite impress. 


1 Cf, Leuba in Clark University Minor Studies in Psychology, 1. 
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The latter will then unconsciously, or more or less consciously 
deviate from the previous imprint. As long as the element of 
equality by far prevails, the congruous parts, having the 
advantage of repetition, will alone constitute our clear concep- 
tion, while the deviating elements largely remain unconscious, 
or form about our conceptions a circle of vague suggestiveness. 
On the other hand, impressions which have only small and 
insignificant parts in common and which are essentially different 
from each other will overlap but little, being in the main 
registered separately. Such perceptions may be so loosely 
associated with each other that they need especially favorable 
circumstances for calling each other up at all. Here belongs 
the peculiarly complicated yet loose connection which exists 
between the simultaneous impressions of the different senses. 
They have in common the element of time, that means, of 
surrounding, the general condition (“‘Gemeingefiih! ”’) of the 
individual. They are indeed altogether a physiological unit, 
because the various sensory centres are, of course, directly 
and indirectly connected among each other in the indi- 
vidual.’ 

Yet the unit is—as in the case of most perceptions and 
sensations—distinctly a complex one, and experience shows 
that the different constituents, as they are introduced by the 
various channels of the nervous system, only connect very 
loosely with each other. A sight-picture does not normally 
impart any distinct impression to the acoustic centre. Indeed 


'In fact from a physiological as well as a historical point of view, there is 
in man a double connection between the seats of the various senses : the one, 
of a higher order, located mainly in the cortex in which all the centripetal 
and centrifugal nerves are combined into a more or less self-conscious 
unit; this is best developed and capable of highest perfection in man, 
diminishing and graduating away in the lower animals ;—the other, located 
in the lower parts of the brain, the cerebellum and the medulla, the 
province of reflex actions between the different branches of the system ; this 
interrelation is stronger and more depended upon in the lower animals than 
in the more developed ones; it is evidently the remnant of the original 
uniformity of the whole nervous system. 
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the main effect of one sensory centre upon the others seems! 
to consist in a general agitation through the whole system, 
arousing or dulling it into a certain state of susceptibility. 
Thence it comes that when one of the parts of such a simul- 
taneous impression is in the future repeated, it does not neces- 
sarily call up again the whole previous group. The connecting 
element is not strong enough to link the different parts imme- 
diately together; yet the oftener the latter are introduced 
together, the prompter and the more unfailingly will the con- 
nection work—it is strengthened by repetition.—This obser- 
vation finds its reflex in the physiological fact, that when 
through a lesion of the brain the usual path between two parts 
is destroyed, and a new connection is formed, the new line will 
at first conduct only imperfectly, but through habit the 
transmission becomes more and more correct and prompt. 

With these premises we shall readily understand two phases 
of language-learning, that of remembering and of under- 
standing words.—The child hears the word mama while its eyes 
reflect the features of the mother and while through her care 
it is being made comfortable and happy. That means, at the 
central organ a group of simultaneous reports are received : 
there is the sound-picture of the word mama, there is the sight 
picture of the mother’s features, and there are, through various 
other channels, reports of pleasant sensations. The sound- 
picture mama is thus connected with the remainder of the 
group. Now the situation passes by, the associated impressions 


1 This question, like many others relating to the working of the nervous 
system and the brain, is yet far from being settled. Numerous cases are on 
record of a very distinct and immediate inter-relation between the different 
senses. The author can here speak from his own experience; the vowel 
sounds most vividly suggest to him colors and vice versa: a= red, o= 
blue, e= green, ii = yellow, i= white, u= purple-black, etc. Our languages 
abound in precipitates of such and similar connections: loud colors, soft 
sounds, etc., ete. —But however immediate, unavoidable, and natural, such 
mutual interrelations may appear to us, it seems difficult to prove, that they 
are not the result of early associations brought about by personal experi- 
ence of the individual or of his ancestors.—Yet see now Krohn, “ Pseudo- 
Chromesthesia,” Am. Jour. of Psychology, V, pp. 20-42. 
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drop into unconsciousness and there they remain, as memory 
pictures. The following times, whenever the word mama js 
heard, the situation again includes the shape of the mother 
and, besides, usually a number of pleasurable sensations. The 
latter, though mostly pleasant will, however, vary greatly in 
detail, while the sight-picture of the mother and the sound- 
picture of mama mostly form a part of the group. These two 
most stable elements form thus the most distinct impressions 
and are preeminently connected with each other: the word 
mama finally means nothing else distinctly but the mother, 
while all the other impressions oscillate about the sight- and 
sound-pictures, uniting what they have in common, and thus 
surround the word mama or mother with that halo of sacred 
sweetness which it possesses everywhere. In this way the 
sound-picture of every word is fixed in our memory, receives 
its distinct meaning and also, to a large extent at least, its 
collateral associations, its suggestiveness and general character, 
or what might be called its topographical place in the indi- 
vidual’s vocabulary. This process is fundamentally the same 
everywhere: in the child, when it learns its first words from 
parents and servants, in the youth, when taught to accelerate 
the acquisition of new material by paying special attention to 
his language, in the foreigner who tries to learn something from 
everybody, in all men as they are gaining a fuller and more 
correct use of their mother-tongue. There is no reason to 
believe that the process was essentially different at the time 
when human language was in its first formative period. 

Our next question is, how do we learn to pronounce and to 
use words correctly? Bearing in mind that we do not speak 
here of the first origin of speech, but of the normal nature of 
an already existing language, we will first recall the fact, 
emphasized by Whitney, that we must hear a word from others, 
before we can think of pronouncing it ourselves; hearing 
precedes and elicits speaking; the first foundation of our 
vocabulary consists of words whose sound-pictures we have 
already developed in our memory. We reproduce these words 
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as we heard them ; we imitate. The kind of imitative repro- 
duction however, is of a somewhat complex nature. We have 
only the final aim, the result to guide us, while we know next 
to nothing about the way in which this result was and can 
again be obtained. We cannot see the motions of the vocal 
organs in other persons clearly enough to be guided by them ; 
nor have we control enough over our own organs, consciously 
to repeat the motions of others, even if we could see them. 
How, then, does the child contrive to pronounce any given word 
for the first time? Indeed another question would first arise. 
What is it that induces the child to use its vocal apparatus 
at all? We can only state the fact that children can and do 
cry almost before they can perform any other motion. That 
means, they inherit a predisposition to produce sounds with 
their vocal organs ; the motory nerves which control the latter 
respond easily to every sensation that is reported at the central 
organ. Therefore whatever agitation may be felt anywhere 
in the nervous system, it is especially the vocal apparatus that 
is set in motion, to restore the equilibrium. Moreover, there 
seems to be an especially close correspondence between the 
motory nerves of the vocal organs and the sensory acoustic 
centres ; the former are called upon to react, as soon as an idea 
agitates the child’s mind and in connection with it the sound 
picture of a word arises. As the eye governs the hand, thus 
the ear controls the vocal apparatus. The tendency, at least, 
to develop this interrelation is also inherited and thus far may 
it be said that Language is natural to man. 

But what enables the child to move its vocal organs in the 
right way so as to reproduce a certain sound? This ability 
must be acquired by each individual through practice, just as 
the execution of almost every motion must be learned. Yet 
the child undergoes a good deal of preparation for its first task. 
Long before it tries to reproduce any one word, it has been 
uttering many different sounds and sound-groups at hazard, 
without any purpose but that of motion as an outlet of agi- 
tation. Of course, it has at the same time been hearing the 
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phonetic effects of those motions, its own cries and sounds, 
An association, an unconscious grouping has taken place 
between the various sounds and the sensation of the muscular 
motions that produced the former. The child says many times 
ma, ma, ma, papapa before it notices that mama, papa have 
any meaning. These first sounds are caught up by the parents, 
they are repeated and interpreted as mama, papa—in fact, 
these words, most likely, owe their origin to baby-talk. Now 
the child hears his own mamama repeated as mama, he gradu- 
ally—as we saw above—connects the word with its meaning 
and thus it is that when he first wishes to say mama, the way is 
prepared, the vocal organs move about in the right way, because 
the sensation of the required motion is already developed. 
The scope of phonetic acquisitions is thus gradually enlarged, 
until all the sounds of the mother tongue are at his disposal. 
To be sure, none of the first reproductions of a word are 
entirely successful ; many attempts may be necessary, before 
the resulting sound is in harmony with the sound picture in 
the speaker’s mind. Little by little, however, the motion and 
the sensation of motion adapt themselves and become so 
familiar, the connection between the idea, the sound-picture, 
the sensation and the execution of the motion, becomes so per- 
fect, that the conception is expressed by the pronounced word 
with a promptness which approaches the immediateness of a 
reflex motion." 

There are other factors of importance for the development of 
speech, we may mention especially the motive of sympathy on 
the part of the hearer;* but what has been said, will be 
sufficient—as it was necessary—to help us to understand our 


‘In this connection we mention the controversy, if such it may be called, 
between Max Miiller and Whitney. Max Miiller has published and re- 
published large volumes in which he assumes and tries to prove that Lan- 
guage and Thought are identical ; Whitney has several times taken occasion 
to expose the absurdity of this assertion, but apparently without any effect 
upon Miiller whose recent publications still essentially repeat the funda- 
mental errors of the first editions. 


2 Cp. Wegener, Grundfragen, pp. 13 and 66. 
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special subject. It appears that it is not the spoken word that 
changes, but the acoustic picture in our mind through its 
transmission from one individual to the other. Treating now 
first the especially so-called phonetic changes, it is clear that 
the very act of speaking involves the possibility and the 
necessity of change. We saw how Language must be gradually 
acquired and, of course, the process of learning which goes on 
throughout life suggests all imaginable phases of development, 
from the first uncertain attempts of the child to the high 
degree of perfection which the trained and refined man may 
obtain. When we further consider that men are not all equally 
gifted and have not all equal opportunities, we at once under- 
stand that there must be an infinite number of speech varieties 
in existence all the time. Accurately speaking, there are as 
many different varieties as there are persons speaking and even 
the language of every individual may be subdivided into 
different kinds of speech according to the mental condition of 
the speaker and the social atmosphere in which he is moving 
at the time. All these speech varieties are constantly influ- 
encing each other. Even a pronunciation noticeably different 
from our own and one which we subconsciously feel to be less 
perfect will affect our own speech as long as the sound pictures 
heard promptly call up and join the memory-pictures in our 
mind, and the result must be a new, composite sound-picture, 
a compromise between the old and the new. However, the 
act of speaking causes a steady change of speech in still 
another way. While the mutual influence of the different 
speech-varieties upon each other might be expected to finally 
lead to some agreement, a source of incessant transitions lies 
in the fact, that no one, not even the best trained speaker, 
reaches absolute perfection, so as to make his own pronunciation 
invariably and entirely harmonize with the sound-picture in 
his own mind, Nor is the hearer always in a position to 
receive the spoken sounds exactly as they were uttered. Both 
our sense of hearing and especially the nerve-muscle apparatus 
of our vocal organs are unfit for absolute accuracy ; on its 
11 
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complicated way from mind to mind, the speaker’s sound- 
picture is liable to be reproduced in a somewhat altered form 
in the hearer’s mind, there modifying again the memory-picture 
and even its own prototype, for, of course, the speaker himself 
is at the same time hearer also. 

If then a slow but incessant change is possible and una- 
voidable, the question arises in which direction does the change 
take place and which are the directive factors that determine 
its course? Historical philology shows the fact that gradual 
transitions of sounds take place in all possible directions, that 
no general principle can be stated which would enable us to 
predict what any individual sound or sound-group will become 
in the future. We can only register historical facts and from 
these we may try to draw our conclusions as to their causes. 
Several reasons have been justly quoted which may account 
for the direction of sound-change in a general way. On the 
one hand the element of euphony, vague and subjective as it 
may be, must yet be recognized as an agent that will influence 
the production of sounds; of course we are speaking of the 
unconscious preference for some shade of sound that may be 
more sympathetic than another. On the other hand, and 
equally unconscious, the motive of ease, of economy of energy, 
is at work shaping the pronunciation of our words. But 
while both these factors, the acoustic element of euphony and 
the genetic motive of ease, may underlie all phonetic change 
in general, they yield, for that very reason, quite unsatisfactory 
explanations of any one individual transition. The question 
still remains, why is it that these same causes lead to a certain 
result in one case, while at another time they produce just the 
opposite effect? Some scholars’ ascribe a determining influ- 


'Scherer, Osthoff, Kauffmann. Very different from their theories is the 
fact which Sievers first discovered, that the ordinary position of the organs 
of speech—‘ Indifferenzlage”—and therefore the basis of articulation is a 
different one in the speakers of different languages. How far this is due 
to racial differences or to the influence of the languages themselves, remains 
to be decided. My own observation leads me to believe that it is not only 
the cause but mainly the result of speech-peculiarities, 
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ence to descent, race differences, or to climatic conditions, or 
to historical events ; and undoubtedly it must be granted that 
everything that influences speaking man physiologically or 
psychologically must modify his speech in a certain way. 
However, it must also be confessed that as yet nothing is 
known in general or in detail about the direction in which 
these factors may tend to affect language. Much has been said 
about the soft and musical sounds of the South as compared 
with the harsh, rough Northern type, but, as Whitney has 
rightly stated, no concrete illustrations can be quoted that could 
not be counterbalanced by as many examples which would 
seem to prove the opposite. Important as may be the effects of 
these agencies, they seem to be hopelessly covered up by the 
cross influence of other factors which lead to more immediate 
results. They are on the one hand, it may well be presumed, 
largely interfered with by the personal qualities of the indi- 
vidual speaker, by his private condition of life, his habits, his 
general character. Probably the poor people, the laboring 
classes all over the globe, have more features in common that 
are liable to modify their speech, than all the members of any 
one nation or race, and so have the people who lead sedentary 
lives, and so the old, and the young, the men, and the women. 
This consideration shows how difficult it will forever be, to 
distinguish any traces of racial, historical, climatic influences 
within this diversified mass of individual cross influences. 
The difficulty seems to grow into an impossibility, when we 
remember that a safe standard for comparison is not at our 
disposal, because no two languages or dialects possess the same 
speech-material. Moreover, and this is of very great im- 
portauce, the influences of all the agencies mentioned are 
superseded by that of speech-intercourse. It is pre-eminently 
the speech-community which moulds the individual’s language. 
But first it may be well to call to mind what a speech-com- 
munity is. Accurately speaking, the individual’s speech-com- 
munity comprises all those and only those people with whom 
the individual actually associates, whose language he hears. 
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And it is clear that this means something different in the case 
of every person. On the other hand, it is evident that all 
these speech-circles are more or less closely interwoven with 
each other and act upon the individual directly or indirectly. 
This all-controlling influence manifests itself in a double way : 
persons will speak the same language in proportion as they 
grow up and live with each other in an evenly intimate inter- 
course. If the Negro, the Irishman, Frenchman, German in 
America, the Jew in Germany, is promptly recognized by his 
peculiar brogue, it is mainly because he associates more with 
people of his own kind proportionately than with the public at 
large. On the other hand a community entirely homogeneous, 
and of course, subject to the same climatic conditions, will yet 
develop within itself several speech-varieties in proportion as 
social groupings exist whose members associate more intimately 
with each other than with persons of other groups; and it 
is not in such cases the general nature of the speaker that 
causes him to belong to the one or the other language-group, 
but as he changes over from one social circle into another, he 
will unconsciously adopt the speech of the new circle ; in fact 
the same person may acquire the peculiarities of several lan- 
guage-circles, that means, he may speak several similar, yet 
noticeably differing languages and use them in accordance with 
the suggestions of the momentary situation. Such facts prove 
in a general way the predominating power of speech-inter- 
course. Yet it may be questioned just how far and why the 
latter succeeds in overruling individual speech-tendencies. The 
‘ sound-pictures in the memory of every individual are of course 
nothing but the results, the composite-images of all the sounds 
which the individual has ever heard, with a strong predomi- 
nance of those heard last. So the language of the whole 
speech-community is directly or indirectly the parent and 
prototype of the individual’s language. But we must remember 
that the individual speaker himself is not only a member of 
that very community, but on the average every single person 
hears his own language as much as that of all the other people 
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put together, and every single pronunciation of a word modi- 
fies not only the sound-picture in the speaker’s own mind, but 
also his sensations of motion. These two facts, the double 
reaction of the speaker’s own language upon itself and its 
numerical preponderance over any other speech-variety would 
strongly favor the development of individual peculiarities. 
Yet this tendency is very successfully checked through other 
agencies which are rooted in the very nature of human language. 
The latter is distinctly a means not only of expression but, and 
much more, of intercommunication. It develops out of social 
necessities and instincts, of a certain sympathy between hearer 
and speaker. The willingness on the part of the former to 
listen, to understand, and to react, offers to the latter the main 
encouragement to speak, as Wegener has well expounded in 
his book mentioned above. And similarly the act of speaking 
presupposes a desire to make the listener understand. Out of 
this mutual relation grows the tendency to adapt one’s own lan- 
guage to that of the speech-community, so that not only some 
crude expression but as perfect a mutual understanding as 
possible may be obtained, and all hesitancy or partial mis- 
understanding, all loss of time or energy may be avoided. 
This is the uniting and at the same time the main conservative 
factor in Speech, for the result is, of course, not only an 
increased attention and readiness to apperceive the sound- 
pictures of others, but also a tendency, in one’s own pronunci- 
ation, to reproduce as exactly as possible the sound-pictures 
thus received ; to be sure the success is only relatively complete ; 
no two individuals have absolutely the same pronunciation and 
no language is absolutely stable. While in this struggle of 
uniting and conservative against differentiating and modifying 
elements it is impossible in a single case to determine the work 
of either of them, some general conclusions may nevertheless 
be drawn from what has been said so far: when every one 
unconsciously tends to hear and pronounce as well as he can, 
the personal deviation will be reduced to as little as possible. 
What remains is the unavoidable result of the individual’s 
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physiological and psychological short-comings. Now the right 
sensation of motion will naturally be most distinctly acquired 
and the sound-picture most exactly perceived by the most 
refined, the most social, and the best-trained speaker. The 
latter, however, the sound-picture, will also depend upon the 
character of the community: when the parent prototype, i. e. 
all the various sounds heard, do not differ much from each 
other, then the composite sight-picture in the individual will 
be very distinct and precise. In proportion as the parent 
pictures were heterogeneous, the composite result will be vague, 
and admit and be suggestive of different shades and varieties. 
This will in turn leave the innervation without strict direction 
and allow more deviation. It is evident, then, that in an 
exclusive, homogeneous, highly developed and very social 
community the standard of pronunciation will be strict, un- 
compromising, and the same will be longer preserved; in 
proportion as the community extends, as it is heterogeneous, 
as coarser elements prevail and speech intercourse is less inti- 
mate, language will become more diversified, and it will be 
also more susceptible of change. In reality, the net-work of 
speech intercourse among men is very unevenly woven ; all 
kinds of influences, social, financial, religious, political, national, 
geographical, are apt to divide people into more or less ex- 
clusive groups. In each of these a different sum total of 
individual tendencies prevails, and manifests itself in different 
shades of speech ; as the uniting influence of mutual intercourse 
decreases, these shades between whole groups may accumulate 
.and result in the formation of distinctly different dialects. 
We now return to the more special study of Language in 
the individual and to the question—which are the factors 
that determine the direction of sound-change? We saw that 
from the point of view of the subject, the speaker, nothing 
definite can be said; it is impossible as yet, to discover any 
trace of climatic, racial, historical influences. Somewhat better 
results are obtained when the object, the speech-material itself 
is considered. Upon the basis of the physiological genesis of 
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sounds a classification of sound changes can be made and this 
fact would at once suggest that there must indeed be a causal 
connection between the conditions of the sounds and their 
changes. There is, first of all, the most distinct and universal 
influence which emphasis exercises upon the fate of speech- 
sounds, Accented syllables develop everywhere in a way 
different from unaccented ones, the latter being more subject 
to assimilations, or to shortening. Within the various lan- 
guages historical philology further reveals the fact—which 
was already stated above—that sound-change usually affects 
not individual words, but modifies whole groups of words 
in one and the same direction, and generally the province of 
a sound-change can be defined by describing the physiological 
nature and conditions of the equally modified sounds. Some- 
times, Phonetics will even, together with the process of the 
change, disclose also its reasons : the organs of speech, subject 
to general laws of gravity and perseverance, or owing to 
psychological impulses which resulted from the situation, had a 
tendency to deviate from their former lines of motion in a 
certain direction and thus effectuated the sound-change under 
observation. 

It is in these cases a most natural thing that such a devi- 
ation should have occurred not only in one individual but in 
many persons at the same time, and that the change should 
have spread and manifested itself in the language of the 
community. In many other cases, however, the conditions of 
the sounds that are comprised in one parallel change are not at 
all equal or similar among each other ; sounds will undergo 
the same change in words in which they occur under noticeably 
different physiological circumstances, only one of which, and 
sometimes none, can well be held mechanically responsible for 
the change. For instance, vowels will change at the beginning 
or end into a more palatal or velar shade before and after all 
kinds of consonants, when indeed the on and off glide must 
be expected to depend upon the nature of the neighboring 
sounds. What can it be that holds these variegated cases 
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together and forces them all into parallel changes? Paul says, 
it is the one innervation, the one sensation of motion which 
regulates the pronunciation of the sound-element concerned in 
all the words in which it occurs ; whenever through a deviation 
in any one word the innervation is modified, the pronunciation 
of the same sound in all other words is regulated by that 
modified innervation. This explanation seems indeed quite 
satisfactory in the case of all those changes which affect a 
sound under substantially equal conditions, so that the un- 
conscious articulation in all words concerned may well be 
supposed to respond to one and the same innervation. This, 
however, is far from being the case everywhere, and the argu- 
ment does not hold good, when the physiological genesis of the 
sounds is so different, that not only scientific phonetics, but 
even untrained, everyday observation shows a marked multi- 
plicity of articulations. Moreover, while it must be granted 
that the sensation of motion, especially when fairly developed, 
is indeed an important unifying factor, it is at the same time 
apparent that the superior regulative power lies not in the 
innervation but in the sound-picture. The reproduction of 
the sound-picture is the sole aim of the innervation ; and a 
sensation of motion is entirely free to vary, only in so far as 
it does not tend to alter the sound-picture but to reproduce it 
more accurately ; when it oversteps the limits allowed by the 
sound-picture, the overwhelming power of the speech-com- 
munity exercises, through the medium of the sound-picture, 
a checking, conservative influence, and what little change a 
.deviatmg innervation may succeed in causing in the sound- 
picture, will henceforth determine the development of all the 
several innervations whose results it comprises. Namely, it is 
a fact—better known at present than it was to Paul—that 
different articulations may lead to the same acoustic result, 
that the various organs of speech may vicariously act for each 
other and yet produce practically the same sound. It is also 
a psychological fact that our sense of hearing is particularly 
dull ; the average man is pre-eminently eye-minded. Yet even 
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with the keener sense of sight we are unable to notice the 
gradual daily changes of our friends as they grow into man- 
hood or old age. It is not astonishing, then, that with the 
more obtuse sense of hearing we should not perceive the 
difference between the results of various, similar articulations ; 
that means, that one and the same sound-picture in our mind 
may allow its orders to be carried out by various innervations 
in accordance with the different surroundings. All this leads 
us to look for the main uniting element of all sound-change 
not in the sensation of motion, but in the sound-picture. Of 
course, as the result of an especially deviating, individual 
pronunciation, any innervation, and also any sound-picture, 
may split in two, or rather the deviation may start a distinctly 
different impression. Under favorable conditions this division 
may be concurred in by the speech-community, in every sense 
of that word; and then we state, in the historical study of 
results, the effects of two phonetic laws governing, each within 
its own physiological and geographical limits, the same group 
of sound varieties which so far had responded all to one single 
law. Similarly two different innervations or sound-pictures 
may become more and more alike and finally merge into 
each other. Thus Old Latin 2 and % unite in later Latin in a 
medium sound, <lose e, short or long, according to its position 


in the syllable ; then, however, this ¢ differentiates again, and - 


for instance, in open syllables becomes ei: oi, or ei: ¢, or i, under 
various conditions. In A. 8. both & before nasal, and 6 coin- 
cide in 6; then this 6 splits into 6 and @: 2. Aryan oi and ai 
both appear as ai in Germanic, and this again splits in some 
Germanic dialects ; in O. H. G. it is 2 before r, h, w and final, 
otherwise e¢; in Old Norse it is differentiated largely after the 
same fashion. The phonology of all languages abounds in 
examples. 

We see, then, that the impulse to change lies in the indi- 


vidual pronunciation and, through it, in the innervation, but — 


we also understand why it is that phoneticians are so often 
unable to give a plausible physiological reason for a certain 
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sound-change, and why with the best of phonetics we shall 
never be able to predict any sound-change. It is not the 
phonetic conditions of a sound in any one word or position 
that direct the transition ; the innervation is not allowed to 
change in accordance with its own physiological motives 
exclusively ; but the individual innervation is, together with 
possibly several other sensations of motion, checked and con- 
trolled by one sound-picture and in the final change of the 
sound-picture we have either the result of the composite 
tendencies of all the innervations concerned, or else, at best, 
the outgrowth of some one tendency which for some reason 
had a predominating influence on the whole group. To this 
explanation the same objection might be offered which has 
been raised against Paul’s theory ; namely, it has been doubted 
whether indeed one and the same innervation regulates the 
pronunciation of a sound-element in various words. This 
objection, if it be any, is untenable. Paul’s theory has in its 
favor not only, as has been said, the probability of a plausible 
a posteriori explanation, but it is supported by clinical experi- 
ence as well as by general psychological arguments. It is a 
fact of common medical observation that a lesion of the brain 
may destroy or impair the ability to pronounce some certain 
sound or sound-group. And when thus either the sound- 
picture or the necessary sensation of motion, or only the correct 
coordinative regulation of the different motions implied, is lost, 
the respective sounds will drop out or suffer mutilation in all 
words in which they would normally occur. From the point 
of view of psychology, on the other hand, the explanation 
here adopted is apparently included in the theory of apper- 
ception and association, and only those can consistently object 
to it, as to almost everything else here proferred, who are not 
ready to accept the association theory itself. Our discus- 
sion thus leads us in a somewhat different way to the same 
result which Paul obtained—to the law-theory. For, as we see 
it now, it is not a number of individual sounds in so many 
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words which change, but it is one sound-picture entering into 
the formation of so many word-pictures, that changes. 

The fact that the process may be at any time interrupted 
and cut short in individual words, when the latter undergo 
the influence of other factors, does of course not in the least 
alter the psychological aspect of the matter. Nor does it 
diminish the importance of the law-theory either from a 
philological or from a psychological stand-point. A few hints 
may here suffice: upon the law-theory depends, in historical 
philology our decision as to the causes of innumerable devi- 
ations from what seems to be the normal development of 
sounds ; while psychology may hope some day, when both the 
genesis and the acoustics of sounds will be better under- 
stood, to ascertain from the historical sound-change the exact 
extent of individual sound-varieties that may be apperceived 
into one sound-picture. 

We need to add but little to explain the nature of Analogy. 
As apperception is related to association—see page 319—, so 
Phonetic Law is related to Analogy. The underlying motive 
is the same, but the materials and consequently the results are 
different. Phonetic Law is based upon the union of practically 
equal sounds into one and the same sound-picture ; this involves 
sameness of fate. Analogy rests upon the association between 
different sound-pictures or word-pictures which have something 
in common with each other. Here, then, the equal uniting 
‘parts alone are apperceived into the same memory-picture, 
while the remainders of the larger, more complex speech-units 
form each an impression of its own. For instance, there are 
no two suffixes or words in any language which resemble each 
other so much in form and in meaning as the o in bone resembles 
the o in stone and which, therefore, could be reflected by one 
single picture in our memory. Each prefix, suffix, ending, 
word, has in our mind a representative, a memory-picture of 
its own, and this composite picture comprises the various 
occurences of the prefix in different words, or of the word in 
different sentences, as one and the same sound-picture covers 
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the corresponding sounds as they enter into the formation of 
various words. All the different memory-pictures, however, 
are, directly or indirectly, connected with each other by some 
similarity, and in proportion as they are equal, must a change 
of one affect the others also. Now the degree of similarity 
varies greatly, and again, one and the same element of equality 
may be common to a larger or smaller number of more complex 
organisms. Thus, groups are formed on the basis of the 
element of equality, and, as is natural in the manifold inter- 
relations between diverse complicated units, the various associ- 
ations may conflict with each other in their influence upon the 
speech-material. We will first consider the simplest kind 
j of analogy, namely, that between the different innervations 
and sound-pictures. 

: The innervations and sound-pictures which, so far, we have 
treated as units, are at the same time of a complex nature. 
Every sensation of motion necessary to produce a speech-sound, 
governs the movement of all the organs of the vocal apparatus 
' individually and also regulates the correct coordination of these 
h movements; and on the other hand, every sound-picture 
| comprises the results of complicated vibrations. Now, various 
innervations may and actually do resemble each other in some 
features; and every particle which any two or more sound- 
innervations have in common, is of course the identical inner- 
vation of its own wherever it occurs; a change which affects 
it, must modify all the sound-innervations concerned in a 
parallel manner; and so with sound-pictures. There can be 
no doubt that this phonetic analogy, or better perhaps this 
anaphony,' is the main source of the peculiar harmony of 
sounds and sound-changes which—as Sievers first observed— 
shows itself within individual languages. The other source 
is probably to be found in the common basis of articulation, 
the result of the sum total of the individual’s speech peculiari- 


1 We suggest the word “anaphony” for this phenomenon, in order that 
the expression “phonetic analogy” may be reserved for those interrelations 
between word-elements which are based upon equality of sounds. 
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ties. Thus we understand the unmistakable parallelism of the 

various sound changes comprised under the name of Grimm’s . 
Law, or the development of voiceless final consonants in Gothic, 

Old Norse, or Old High German ; the unrounding of palatalized 

vowels in German dialects ; the far-reaching phenomenon of 
i and u-umlaut in Germanics ; the opening and vocalizing— 
“das Stimmhaftwerden ”—of intervocal Latin consonants, or 
the higher off-glide of long, narrow vowels—6: ou, é: ei—and 
the higher on-glide of the corresponding wide vowels—6 : uo, 
@:te—in Old French ; in short, all those larger movements 
which modern phonology more and more clearly recognizes. 

In the interrelations between larger speech-elements—sy]la- 
bles, words, sentences—exactly the same motives are at work, 
In order to recognize this fact it is above all necessary to 
avoid a mistake which is apt to beset the mind of the philolo- 
gist whose attention is directed principally towards changes 
of word-forms. The student of historical phonology finds the 
word analogy particularly applied to words, which show an i 
irregularity in their phonetic development. Formerly these 
word-forms were attributed to false analogy, and that expres- 
sion—while it seems to ascribe an undue superiority to forms 
sanctioned by usage—had at least the advantage of clearly 
indicating to the beginner, that there is also such a thing as 
legitimate analogy at work in Language. ‘To be sure it was 
this very idea, that an analogy was never a false one in itself, 
which caused Paul and others to protest against the odious 
adjective. 

However, as the word analogy seems, in the minds of many, 
to imply the idea of something irregular, exceptional, it may 
be well to emphasize the fact that Analogy is the main consti- 
tutive factor in linguistic morphology and in syntax. To it 
are due our systems of declension, conjugation, comparison, 
ete. ; without it the individual would be strictly limited to the 
mechanical reproduction of such word-forms, as he has actually 

heard, while through analogy we are able to form new words 
which we never heard, by combining known elements after 
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the pattern of other known combinations ; by analogy we speak 
in sentences. When the child has heard some comparatives 
ending in -er as against some positives without that ending, a 
memory-picture is unconsciously formed containing the sound 
group -er, as the ending of an adjective, connected with the 
idea of comparative. This memory-picture presents itself, 
whenever either of its parts is touched upon ; the ending -er is 
added to adjectives when the idea of comparative agitates the 
mind, and vice versa. Similarly, after having heard and under- 
stood the structure of a more complicated statement, a sentence, 
the mind connects the logical categories and the interrelations 
of the same with their expressions in language forms ; memory- 
pictures of these interrelations are developed which will 
henceforth regulate the structure of sentences equally pro- 
portioned. Just as in reading a word which we never heard 
our memory-pictures of sound and of innervation enable us 
to pronounce the individual sounds. This will illustrate the 
fact that analogy is not essentially different from Phonetic 
Law, so far as the mental process is concerned : some certain 
speech-element occurs repeatedly in the spoken language within 
larger speech-units ; its individual occurrences—though slightly 
differing from each other—form in our mind one composite 
impression, one memory-picture, which regulates them all, but 
is in turn apt to be modified by every new utterance of the 
respective element. The result is a peculiar harmony in the 
phonology and morphology of individual languages. 
What tends to obfuscate in our mind this identity of process, 

is the fact that analogy, so called, works with much more 
complex organisms, and quite especially the fact that in 
Phonetic Law we speak of equal elements—speech-sounds— 
alone, as whole units, while in analogy we treat the much more 
complicated elements of equality as merely parts of other 
units, for example, we compare words when their suffix alone 
is the same, and from the point of view of these larger units 
we can of course only state similarity, association, whereas in 
Phonetic Law we speak of the equal elements and state 
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apperception into the same memory-picture. This may be of 
advantage from a descriptive point of view, but it is incon- 
sistent. Speech sounds are no more or less units of their own, 
to be studied by themselves, than are prefixes, endings, words, 
logical categories and their inter-relations. When this is kept 
in mind, the fundamental identity between the two phenomena 
will appear clearly. 

The question now arises, why should the study of results, 
historical philology, reveal so many cases of exceptions to this 
general harmony? Why should analogy and phonetic law 
ever counteract each other, when they are indeed manifestations 
of the same mental process? The answer is this: sound- 
pictures are on the one hand connected with ideas ; they enter 
into larger, complex units which comprise form and meaning ; 
for example, the suffix -er, as we saw above, combines with 
the idea of comparative, we develop the memory-picture : (idea 
of comparative and suffix -er). On the other hand, however, 
sound-pictures are the results of articulations, and the latter, 
with their sensations of motion, undergo unavoidable changes 
in accordance with the underlying phonetic conditions. Thus 
a sound will change into a certain other sound under some 
conditions, while under other circumstances it is modified 
differently. Now it may and does happen, that one and the 
same sound in the same word or word-element—that is, con- 
nected with the same meaning—occurs under different phonetic 
conditions, according to accent and surroundings, and thus is 
subject to various sound-changes. In many English dialects, 
for instance, r remains before vowels, while before consonants 
and in pause it disappears. This sound-change which turns bird 
into baad, while it leaves America intact, affects our suffix -er in 
both ways; before words beginning with a vowel it is -er, or 
rather -ar, before consonants and in pause it becomes -2. Both 
suffixces are equivalent in meaning; both connect with the 
idea of the comparative, and instead of the former unit we have 
now two sensations ; (idea of comparative + suffix -ar) and 
(idea of comparative + suffix a). 
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In case the idea of the comparative now agitates the mind of 
a speaker, which of these two memory-pictures will present 
itself? the one with -ar or the one containing -2? Of course, 
in the minds of the persons in whom the change, the real 
transition’ originally took place, the sensation of motion 
coupled with the sound-picture regulates the pronunciation in 
accordance with the phonetic conditions; but, the change 
having once become a fact, the original conditions are no longer 
in every single speaker again and again the source of the same 
change ; those conditions may no longer exist, but the result, 
that there are now two sounds where formerly there used to 
be one, remains, perpetuated through the transmission of two 
ready-made sound-pictures to every new hearer. These two 
sounds are perceived successively, as they occur in the language: 
the child hears baad, and it hears America, but it may hear 
cumparatives ending in -a and in -a. We suppose for the 
sake of illustration, that the a -variety should have first 
presented itself, alone or in overwhelming majority ; then it 
alone will form a distinct memory-picture and the sensation : 
(idea of comparative + suffix -a) will cause the child to form 
new comparatives in -a, regardless of the following sound. 
Of course, a man who only knows the comparative ending -a, 
can only say beta is beta; he could not before is insert an r 
any more than any other consonant. 

Later, however, both suffixes, -a and -ar, are introduced 
again and again and some sort of discrimination will devel p. 
The latter may be more or less correct, that is, in accorda: 2e 
with the original state of affairs; from incomplete materia's, 
unevenly introduced, of course, no just criterion can be deriv d. 
Perhaps a vast majority of forms in -ar, or the fact that these 
forms were more intensely apperceived, may ereate the sensation 
that -ar is altogether preferable and the result would now be: 
betar is betar. 


1 We would here quite especially refer to Paul who first established this 
very important distinction between change and interchange of sounds— 
“ Lautwandel” and “ Lautwechsel.” 
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Gradually, however, the correct sensation as to the proportion 
between the suffixes and their phonetic conditions develops and 
the man now says: betar is beta, in accordance with the original 
sources of both varieties. The sensation of this proportion 
may even, then, affect words which do not originally belong 
to this category, having etymologically the suffix -a exclusively, 
the proportion “suffix -a: following consonant = suffix -ar : 
following vowel” may produce a result: the idea was = the 
idear—is. But even, when the right sensation of the alterna- 
tion between -ar and -a is already developed, either one of the 
suffixes may at times be so predominant that the respective 
memory-picture presents itself with more ease than the sen- 
sation of proportion, and the result may be a form which 
from the descriptive point of view is called an exception. 

This, then, is the nature of the struggle that may arise 
between Phonetic Law and Analogy and we see plainly how 
there can be a variety of results coming from a perfectly con- 
sistent working of the same psychological motives, when the 
speech-material varies that is acquired by the speaker and can 
alone be active in him. 

We refrain from going into further detail, as Paul in his 
Principien and more fully Wheeler in his excellent monograph 
have attended to the subject of Analogy so thoroughly that 
we have nothing new to add. 


GustaF E. KARSTEN. 
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